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The  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  Biireau  of  Agricult\jral  Econ^fnics  makes  the 
following  report  Lrom  data  .inrnished  by  crop  correspondents^  field  statisticians^ 
and  cooperating  State  agencies  , 
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UNIX.EID  STATES  D  E  P  ART  M  EIN  T  O  F  AG  Rl  C  U  l_T  U  RE 
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G:^l€']r.AL  CROP  HEPORT  AS  OP  .\PRII  1,  19J^8 

Parm  a  ctivities  lagfied  in  much  of  the  country  during  March,  "but  \reve  in- 
creasing in  early  April',    Progress  of  the  season  varied  from  2  or  3  weelcs  late 
for  some  activities  in  such  iiridely  separated  areas  as  the  South  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  ilorthv/est,  to  alDout  normal  in  lov/a,  portions  adjacent  to  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  in  Kentuclcy, .   Snow  cover  had  disappeared  from  all  iDUt  the  northernmost  farm- 
ing areas„    Pall-sovm  grains,  meadov/s  and  pastures  v;ere  "greening"  up  to  northern 
"border  States  and  showing  encouraging  prospectsc     Spring  seeding  was  getting  under 
way  a  little  late  in  some  ITorthern  sections  and  was  seriously  delayed  in  the  South. 
Peaches  in  the  South  suffered  some  damage  from  froSt  in  late  March,  "but  for  most 
tree  fruits  progress  is  satisfactoryo 

l/inter  v/heat  production  prospects  have  im-oroved  and  the  current  estimate 
of  86l  million  "bushels  is  22  million  ahove  the  December  1  foiecast,    1-Jheat  wintered 
well  in  virtually  all  localities ^  as  snov/  cover  v;as  usually  Toresent  for  protection 
when  lov/  temperatures  occurreda     In  the  Great  Plains  area  late  seeded  fields  still 
face  hazards  in  that  the  root  system  is  underdeveloped  and  growth  is  smalle  This 
wheat  v/ill  "be  vulneralDle  to  hot,  dry  summer  v/eather,  as  it  will,  reach  maturity 
later  than  usualo    But  growers  regard  it  as  promising  a  crop  worth  harvesting  and 
to  date  only  a  small  portion  of  such  acreage  has  "been  plowed  mj^    Damage  "by  soil;  . 
"blowing  in  loarts  of  Oklahoma  and  Ifcw  Mexico  was  serious  in  local  areas,  less  ser-,. 
icus  in  adjacent  portions  of  Kansas  and  Texas,  and  slight  in  lTe"braskaa    Soil  mois- 
ture is  generally  satisfactory  in  viheat  areas,  the  chief  exception  "being  in  north- 
west Texas e 

Parm  stocks  of  \>rheat  remained  relatively  high,  as  marlreting  from  farms 
slowed  dovm.  v;ith  piic^^  declines  and  v/as  hindered  "by  "bad  read  conditionso  Current 
farm  stocks  of  23?  million  "bushels  indicate  a  record  movement  of  1,1^9  million 
"bushels  of  v;heat  from  farms  since  harvest^    Stocks  this. -year  are  nearly,  dou"ble 
last  year's  small  total  on  farms.    Rye  stocks  of         million  "bushels  were  larger 
than  on  April  1  of  the  past  2  years,  "but  only  about  one-third  of  the  average  in 
years  when  production,  v/as  larger^    Parm  stocks  of  32,6  million  "bushels  of  soy"beans, 
though  larger  than  on  April  1  of  the  past  3  years,  are  slightly  "below  the  ,19^3-^)7 
average  for  this  date^,     Relatively  small  stocks  of  feed  grains  remain  on  farms  as 
a  result  of  relatively  heavy  feeding*    Disappearance  from  farms  of  a"!:.out  26.mil-. 
lion  tons  since  January  1  is  smaller  than  in  this  a[uarter  of  any  of  the  -oast  6  . 
years-  however,  partly  "because  of  the  smaller  livestock  and  poultry  num^bers.  Cur- 
rent supplies  on  farms  per  animal  unit  are  the  lowest  for  this  date  in  the  past  10 
years,  except  in  194-^  and  are  about  one-fifth  less  tlaa.n  thf  average  of  those  10 
yearso 

During  the  first  half  of  March  the  weather  v;as  c^ld,  with  a  severe  wave  ex-:- 
tending  to  the  Rio  Grande,    Put  in  the  latter  half  of  the  month  temperatures  were; 
well  a"bove  normal  in  all  portions  except  the  'j'est.    Per  the  month  average  tempera^ 
tures  were  a"'oove  normal  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  country,  near  normal  in  the 
Great  Plains  and  southern  Mountain  area,  "but  "below  norjKal  in  northern  Mountain  and 
Pacific  coastal  areas^     Precipitation  for  the  month  was  norm.al  or  a"bove  in  m.ost  of 
the  countryo     One  exception  v/as  a  triangular  area  extending  from  Minnesota  and  . 
He"'oraska  westv/ard  across  the  Dakotas,  eastern  V;yoming,  Montana  and  southern  '..'ash-, 
ington,  "but  even  here  soil  moisture  is  mostly  am-plec    Precipitation  v/as  "below  nor- 
mal also  in  the  Southwest  from  Texas  to  southern  California,  in  the  wes.tern  part 
of  which  area  soil  moisture  is  critically  short.    South  Atlantic  and. Gulf ^ areas 
continued  to  receive  copious  rains,  at  so^ae  points  four  times  normal,    P^in  and 
snow  up  to  tv/ice  normal  fell  in  the  southern  Great  Plains  wheat  arca»    Snow  cover 
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had  virtually  disapio eared,  except  in  parts  of  ITeiir  Enj^land,  the  northern  ^oarts  of 
ITorth  Central  States  and  in  the  \fOStern  MountainSr     The  ground  in  most  sections  was 
not  frozen;  to  usual  dex)ths  and  as  the  snovr  melted  the  soil  aTssor'bed  the  vfater  with 
little  run-off,    Floods  were  limited  in  extent:.     The  snow  pack  in  v/estern  Mountains 
increased  during  March  and  irrigation  water  supplies  approach  or.  exceed  average  in 
most  sections,  except  in  Arizona,  Uevada  and  California  where  the  shortage  will  he 
critical© 

Vegetation  had  made  satisfactory  progress  up  to  A-oril  1.    Pasture  condition, 
at  83  percent,  indicates  favora"ble  grazing  prospects  a    This  April  1  condition  has 
leen  exceeded  only  in  the  mild  springs  of  19^5  and  19^6,  during  the  past  18  years» 
Pasta.-?es  are  rated  poor  in  waterlogged  parts  of  the  Southeast  where  some  are  too  ■;. 
soft  to  permit  grazing  and  in  the  dry  Southv/est;  particularly  California,     The  ex-r 
tended  feeding  period  this  spring  has  resulted  in  local  shortages  of  rougha^ge,  es- 
pecially where  transportation  "betv/een  farms  was  a  pro^blemc    Meadows  v/intered  very 
well  and  are  ready  for  good  grov/th  v/hen  weather  "becomes  warm.ero     Western  ranges,  are 
slov/  in  startingj  "but  show  good  prospects ^  except  in  the  dry  area  from  central  ..  . 
Texas  to  Californiao    Livestock  have  vfintered  v/ell,  hut  with  more  tha,n  average 
shrink.     Supplemental  feeding  was  necessary  during  Marcho 

Oats  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas  were  severely  damaged  "by  freezing  in  March  and 
the  season  there  has  heen  adverse  for  spring,  seeding,:     In  California  the  dry  season 
has  affected  "both  oats  and  harley.     In  other  States  v;here  these  crops  are  fall- 
sovm,  the  condition  is  reported  fair  to  good^     Sut  farmers  were  unahle  to  seed  in- 
tended acreages  and  in  the  South  may  not  he  able  to  augment  them  with  desired  spring 
seedings.     In  this  case  there  may  he  a  shift  to  later  cro-os,  particularly  sorghums 
in  the  Scuthwesto    Rye  condition,  at  89  percent,  has  heen  exceeded  only  once  on 
April  1  in  the  past  25  years,  and  is  rather  uniform  over  the  country. 

Milk  production  per  covr  v/as  the  highest  for  any  March,  except  in  19^7»  "but 
inilkcov/  numhers  vere  Iombt  than  at  any  time  since  the  fall  of  1939o    As  a  result 
the  total  qua.ntity  of  milk  was  less  tlian  in  aziy  Mai'cJi  since  19^1t    Milk  cows  were 
still  on  winter  rations  throughout  most  of  the  country,  although  pastures  were  con- 
tributing an  increasing  prcportion  of  feed  in  southern  areas^    Sgg  production  held 
up  to  a  point  10  percent  ahove  average  for  March,  and  only  one  percent  less  than 
in  March  19^7j  vrhen  there  v/ere  2  percent  more  layers  on  farms«     But  chicks  and 
young  chickens  on  farms  April  1  numhered  nearly  cne-fourth  less  than  a  year  ago  and 
12  percent  helov;  average^     This  tends  to  hear  out  farmers'   intentions  of  huying  20 
percent  less  haly  chicks  than  last  year^ 

Uncertain  prospects  in  California,  producer  of  ahout  ha.lf  cf  the  country^s 
fruit  and  nut  tonnage,  dominate  the  current  situation.     The  long  drought  there  v/as 
temporarily  relieved  hy  good  March. rains,  hut  more  rain  in  Axril  and  early  May  v;ill 
he  necessary  for  satisfactory  development  of  fruits  and  nutso     Conditions  are  gen- 
erally favorahle  in  other  major  Western  fruit  States*    March  freezes  in  the  South 
seriously  damaged  peaches  in  several  important  areas*    Prospects  on  April  1  were 
j      ahout  average  crops  of  apples  and  soui'  cherries.  The  19^8-^9  citrus  crop  v/as  ... 
progressing  favorahly,  except  for  effects  of  the  drought  in  Arizona  and  Calif ofniaj 
Planting  early  potatoes  in  the  South  was  delayed  hy  vret  field  conditions  to  the  ex- 
tent that  grov/ers  could  not'  plant  the  intended  acreage*  California  grov;ers  planted 
a  near  record  acreage,  however,  and  fields  are  in  excellent  condition,    A  tonnage 
of  commercial  truck  crops  for  spring  harvest  ahout  4  percent  less  than' that  .of  ; 
1947,  "but  12  percent  ahove  average,  is  indicated  on  the  hasis  of  partial  informa- 
tion availahleo    Production  may  he  only  slightly  less  than  last  year,  hov/ever, 
hecause  of  higher  yields  in  prospect o 
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WHITER  '.VKEAT:     Production  in  1948  of  860,521,000  bushels  of  v/inter  v;heat  is  indicated 

by  April  1  reported  condition  of  the  crop,  moisture  conditions  to 
date  and  other  factors  affecting  abandonment  and  jrield  per  seeded  acreo  This 
current  prospect  compares  v/ith  last  year's  record  v;inter  v/heat  crop  of  1,067,970^000 
bushels  rnd  the  10- year  average  of  688  million  bushelso     The  indicated  yield  of  14o7 
bushels  per  seeded  acre  is  the  lov/est  since  1943,  end  compares  v^ith  18o4  bushels 
last  ^'■ear  and  the  average  of  I496  bushelso    Anticipated  loss  of  acreage  from  v.'inter- 
killing  is  very  lev;  in  all  sections  of  the  United  States  except  the  southern  Great 
Plains™     Because  of  the  heavy  loss,  indicated  in  that  area  abandonment  and  diversion 
for  the  United  States  is  expected  to  be  12o6  percent  of  the  seeded  acreage,  compared 
with  5e7  percent  last  year  and  a  lO-year  average  of  12s4  percento 

'A  Ic.rger  acreage  of  winter  wheat  is  in  doubt  as  to  final  outcome  than  in  any 
year  since  the  spring  of  1940o    This  acreage  is  in  the  southern  half  of  the  Great 
Plains  from  Kansas  through  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  Wev/  Llexicoo     Late  November  and 
December  rains  broke  last  fall's  dry  spell  that  lasted  until  past  the  usual  date 
for  completion  of   seeding^    ¥^ore  than  usual  snow  fell  through. the  v/inter  months,  , 
adding  to  the  top  soil  moisture  supply.     The  snovr  furnished  protection  from  sub- 
normal winter  temperatures  for  that  area  and  kept  wind  damage,  to  a  minimum  except-  ' 
ing  in  som.e  sections  of  lighter ,  soils  with  less  moisture  and  ' snow  protections  On 
sandy  soils  in  Nov;  Mexico  and  in  localized  areas  of  Oklahoma  and  central  and  western 
Kansas  winter  v/heat  was  daraaged  by  high  winds  and  soil-blowing  in  late  March  rnd  the 
first  feviT  days  of  April,     Even  with  the  improved  top  soil  moisture  situation, 
however,  the  crop  in  the  sou"thv\rest  still  has  to  overcome  the  handicaps  of  a  very 
late  start,  imeven  stands  resulting  from  very  dry  seed  beds  at  planting  and 
germination  time,  and  less  subsoil  moisture  than  a  year  agOo     In  sections  of  iMebraska, 
where  v:heat  was  seeded  in  dry  soil  last  fall,  prospects  v/ere  improved  by  v/inter 
moistureo     Colorado's  moisture  and  growing  situation  continue  favorable* 

Yiheat  in  the  north  and  east  central  States  came  tiirough  the  winter  in  very 
good  conditiono     jfost  of  the  crop  was  planted  under  very  good  conditions  as  to 
moisture  end  timeliness  of  planting,  but  late  planted  acreage  made  little  grovrth 
'b<5fo'r9  WintfSr  sot  'in©    There  v/as  good  snov/  cover  for  protection  from  lev; 
temperatures (,    './heat  is  greening  up  but  is  starting  a  little  latc_,  due  to  the  cold 
springe 

Acreage  planted  to  wheat  in  nearly  all  of  the  south  Atlantic  and  south  Central  ^ 
States  v;as  short  of  that  intended  early  in  the  fall  because  of  continuous  rains  and  , 
v;et  fields^     But  t'.-'at  v/hich  wr.s  planted  came  through  the  vdnter  in  good  condition, 
moisture  is  ample,  and  although  grovjth  was  retarded  by  the  cold  season  wheat  is 
making  good  grov/th  nowc    v'hcat  is  still  dormant  and  mostly  under  snow  in  Montcna 
and  most  of  Idahoo     In  Washington  and  Oregon  conditions  are  uniformly  jood  but  growth 
of  wheat  isbaclavard  because  of  the  cold  Marchc     California's  situation  is  the 
poorest  in  years  because  of  the  severe  v.dnter  drought©    Rainfall  there  since  mid- 
March  brought  some  relief,  but  came  too  late  for  any  material , rccoveryo 

v.'EEAT  STOCKS  PIT  Fi-RMS;     Stocks  of  wheat  on  farms  April  1,  1948  are  estimr.tod  at 

256^533,000  bushels,  the  largest  for  the    dote  since  1943* 
A  year  ago  farm  stocks  totalled  139.^851,000  bushels  and  the  1937-46    April  1 
average  is  196,026nOOO  bushels^    Irosent  stocks  are  18.8  percent  of  the  1947 
production  compared  v/ith  12ol. percent  of  the  1946  crop  on  farm.s  a  year  ago  and  the 
10- year  average  of  21^7  percentc 
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Only  in  Hinno sota,  IdahOj,  Washington^  Oregon  and  California  of  the  main  wheat 
producing  States  v/ere  farm  stocks  of  wheat  on  April'  1  smaller  than  a  year  ago^  In 
the  North  Central  States  farm  stocks  were  nearly  double  those  of  a  year  ago  and  in 
the  South  Central  States  they  were  more  than  four  times  as  largeo     Over  two-thirds 
of  the  Nation's  farms  stocks  of  wheat  on  April  1  wore  held  in  the  six  States  of 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota^  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  These  States  have 
176o5  million  bushels  compared  with  78o8  million  bushels  on  hand  April  1  a  year 
earlier* 

The  movement  from  farms  of  171,087,000  bushels  between  January  1  and  April  1 
this  year  was  smaller  than  the  record  movement  of  225,943,000  bushels  for  the  same 
period  a  year  ago  but  the  second  largest  of  recordo     The  record  large  movement  from 
farms  during  the  first  half  of  the  marketing  year,  and  the  break  in  prices  after 
January  1  were  factors  that  reduced  the  movement  from  farms  between  January  1  and 
April  1,  1948  compared  v/ith  the  same  period  a  year  agoo 

CORN  STOCKS  ON  FAK  S;     The  supply  of  corn  on  farms  April  1,  1948  estimated  at 

849  million  bushels  was 'a  third  less  than  that  on  hand  a  year 
ago  and  the  smallest  since  1937o     The  1937-46  average  for  April  1  is  1,120  million 
bushels© 

Disappearance  in  the  January  1  -  April  1  quarter  was  669  million  bushels, 
the  smallest  since  1941©     In  the  same  quarter  last  year  the  disappearance  was  ,  . 
860,  the  largest  of  record  for  the  Jojiuary  1  -  April  1  quarter.    The  average  is  692 
million. 

In  the  North  Central  States  April  1  stocks  of  612  million  bushels  were  41 
percent  louver  than  the  1,032  million  bushels  on  farms  a  year  ago*.     In  this  group 
Illinois  had  a  56  percent  smr-ller  supply  than  last  year,  Iowa  54  percent  less 
and  Nebraska  47  percent  lesso    The  supply  in  the  North  Atlantic  States  is  down 
10  percent  from  last  yearo     In  the  South  Atlantic  States  larger  supplies  in 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  account  for  the  7  percent 
larger  stocks  for  the  area  as  a  wholes    Farm  stocks  in  the  South  Atlantic  States 
are  down  9  percent  from  a  year  ago.     Larger  supplies  in  Colorado  account  for  the 
19  percent  increase  in  stocks  in  the  Westo 

OATS  STOCKS  ON  FARI^'^S;  April  1  stocks  of  oats  on  farms  viere  410,644,000  bushel.s, 
i»  about  23  percent  less  than  those  on  hand  a  year  ago  4#4: 

percent  less  than  the  ICUyear  average  and  the  lovrest  recorded  for  the  date  since 
•1940. 

Disappearance  of  oats  during  the- three  months  January  to  March  was  333,139,000 
bushels,  or  7o3  percent  less  than  in  the  first  quarter'  of  1947  and  9.5 
percent  more  than  the  10  year  average  for  tie    corresponding  period.     The  . 
relatively  heavy  disappearance  of  oats  since  January  1  was  related  to  the  'smaller 
available  supplies  of  corn  and  to  the  cold  winter  which  required  cohtinued  heavy 
f eedingo 

Sharpest  rate  of  reductions  in  April  1  stocks  compared  with  those  of  a  year 
earlier  took  place  in  the   group  of  States  extending  from  Michigan  and  Illinois 
eastward  through  the  North  Atlantic  States  vifhere  the  1947.  total  oats  crop  was 
substantially  below  the  1946  harvest c 

Oats  stocks  remaining  on  farmis  in  the  North  Yitlantic  States  on  April  1,  1948 
were  only  53  percent  as  large  as  those  on  April  1,  1947;  in  the  East  North  Central 
States  70  percent^  in  the  West  North  Central  States  80  percent;  in  the  South 
Atlantic  States  103  percent;   in  the  South  Central  States  109  and  in  the  Western- 
States  97  percento 

^Approximately  86  percent  of  the  United  States  total  April  1  farm    stocks  of 
oats  are  held  in  the  North  Central  group  of  States  which  produced  79  percent  of  the 
1947  crope  5  <- 
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RYE ;     The  April  1  conditio'i  of  rye,  89  percent  of  norma,!  is  one  poirt  c'bove  e?.ch 

'of  the  tv;o  -rrvious  Aprils,  8  joints  ahove  the  li>-7er.r  avern^-e,  aid  3  points 

a'bove  the  Decerfoer  1  condition  of  86, 

Seeding  in  the  fall  of  l^^■7  v/.'^.s  delayed  in  the  more  important  -producing 
States  hecause  of  dr;/  soil  "n".  l-^.c':  of    precipitation  duri]ig  Aug-arst  and  early  Gept- 
emher.     Lo.te  rrins,  hov;ever,  resulted  in  generally/  s'tisfactory  germination  .and 
fall  growth*    Tlie  April  condition  is  generally  };igher  th.-^.n  l.-'-st  December  er.cept  in 
several  of  the  '-^erterh  States, 

BYT.  STOCi:S  0'"  I^.'Zh'S:     Stocks  of  i^,  ^3^^,000  hushels  of  rye  on  farms  on  A  :ril  1  axe 

consider." "bl^.-  ahove  the  ver^/  lov;  supply  of  1  million  oushels 
on  far.ms  on  that  date  last  jrear,  an-'  3  million  i  -  19^6,  hiit  are  lov/er  th-^n  April  1 
stochs  in  an^^  oth:r  "/ear  for  ^'hich  such  data  are  availahle,     "-roduction  in  r9^'7 
was  larger  t;,;.:-n  the  3^ear  "before,  hut  the  larger  farm  stock's  are  due  mostly-  to  the 
higher  proportion  remaining  on  farms  -  I7.I  percent  of  production  on"  A:ril  1  com- 
pared with  9»0  percent  .a  y;-:ar  earlier,     Torth  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  "ehr'  ska, 
the  three  larp-est  ;iroducing  States,  held  over  half  of  tha  United  States-  total, 

4    Dise.ppearance  of  rye  from  f^rms  "betvyeen  Januar.y  1  .and  A:'ril  1  of  2,766,000 
bushels  \;as  relcatively  light,   the  only  smaller  January  -  A-^rll  disappearance  heing 
2,300,00©  h-Ashels  in  -the  compara.ole   period  a  year  ago.    This  follov/ed  a  fairly  ■*  • 
rapid  rate  of  disappearance  i-n  the  e?rlier  months  of  this  cro;o  season. 

EARIg'^  SaOCh'S  0"  r;JlIIS;     stocks  of  barley  on  forms  April  1,  19^8,  estimated  at 

63. 7  million  bushels,  are  2,2  million  bushels  l£t,rger  than 
on  Aoril  1,  19^7  but  lov/er  th^.n  .■.  ril  1  stocks  in  ^n-"-  other  :'ear  in  the  series 
v/hich    bega.n  i  1  19^0.     The  l^^■0-^■6  A.'^ril  1  average  is  9". 7  million  bushels.  Stocks 
on  farms  in  I.lnnesota,  ITorth  Dakota,   South  Dakota,  Montr.na  .".nd  Colorado  acco-iint  for 
tv;o-thirds  of  the  United  States  tot-.l.     These  five  St-.tes  produced  a  little  over 
half  of  the  ration's  ba.rle"  last  ^-ear. 

Farm  disaapearance  betv>reen  January  1,  19^8  and  A-ri].  1,   19/1^^  amorjited  to 
about  ^3,6  million  bushels.    Dxcept  for  the  same  ouarter  last  year ,  .when.  disa_r;?e.ar- 
ance  iif aj^ ■ ' :-3 . 5  million  bushels,  this  w.s  the  s'-iallest  disappearance  in  9  "ears  of 
record. ■  .  ■ 

SOYDB.-i'^  STOGirS  O'lT  DAHI :S :     Soybean  stocks  on  farms  April  1,   19'''3  are  estir.-^.ted  at 

32.6  m.illion  bushels,  the  hi£:/.ost  icr  the  date  since  19^^. 
Last  year,  ,  on  ..pril  1,   only  25.5  million  bu^.hels  •■•'ere  on  farms,     Disappe-^raaice  from 
farms  for   die  aeriod  Jo.nuary  1  to  April  1,  19^8  was,  hov;e"er,   the  heaviest  in  five 
j'-ears  -  18. 1  ].iil].ion  bushels  compared  \jith  onl-""  11. 9  million  bushels  for  the  ssine 
ouarter  last  yer.r. 

The  lorth  Central  States,  with  about  30  million  bushels  on  farms  April  1, 
account  for  9I  percent  of  the  Uation's  toto.l  soybean  farm  Stocks,    This  is  about 
7"?  million  bushels  more  then  was  on  farms  in  the  area  a  year  ago.     Illinois  alone 
has  over  10  mAllicn  b\ishels.     lovra  has  the  second  largest  stocks  v;ith  5v':  million 
bushels,     Indiana  and  Ohio.ea-ch  have  over  ^■  million  bushels  on  farms.     Stocks  on 
farms  in  the  .South  Atlantic  and  South  Centr"^!  States  are  less  than  a  year  ago  and 
the  GUp"pl.y  i-;:  some  localities  is  not  much  above  that  ^.'hich  is  needed  to  meet  "home 
grown". seed  reciuiren'-ents .     Sa.pplies  of .  seed  for  the  coi.-mtry  as  a  whole  should  be 
ample.     If  planting  intentions  as  expressed  on  March  1  are  carried  out  about  15-Y 
million  bushels  of  seed, will  be  needed  to  plrnt  the  19^8  acreage. 
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FRUIT  CROP.PHOSPSCTS;    ■Fi'uif  and  nut  crop  prospects  were  varied  on  April  1,  I%rch 

freezes  in  the  East  and^  South  seriously  damaged  peaches  in 
several  irnxjortant  areas.    Apples  and  sour  cherries  had  ahout  average  prospects  on 
Avvil  1,     California,  producer  of .  a"bout  half  of  the  country^s  fruit  and  nut  tonnage, 
had 'uncertain  prospects  on  April  1.     The  long  continued  drought  may  tend  to  limit; -.- 
production  in  many  localities  due. to  a  comlDination  of  inadequate  soil  moisture '  du-;  . 
ring  the  winter  and  spring  months,  shortage  of  gravity  water  during  the  summer,  de- 
clining vrater  tahles  in  pumping  areas,-  arid  a  shortage  of  electric  pov/er  for  pumping. 
However,  the  drought  was  partially  relieved  "by  several  good  fains  during.  March, 
More  rain  in  A;oril  and  early  May  is  needed  for  the  satisfactory  development  of  most 
California  fruit  and  hut  crops*     Conditions  arc  generally  favora^blc  in  other  major 
Western  fruit  States,    Prospects  for  the  19^8-^9  citrus  crops  are  favorahle  except 
in  California  and  Arizona  where  the  set  of  the  new  crop  may  he  limited  "by  the  ex- 
tended winter  drought, 

APPLES ;    Apple  trees  and  "buds  were  reported  in  good  condition  in  all  major  pro-. 

ducing  areas  on  April  1  with  an  average  size  crop- the  most  likely  pros- 
pect.   However,  the  apple  crep  faces  the  ho.  2ards  of  April  and  Hay  frosts  which 
have  materially  reduced  the  k^rops  in  many  years.    Eastern  orchards  may  "be.  espegialljr^ 
vuinerahle  this  year  as  high  March  temperatures  advanced  iDuds  and  an  early  Tjloom 
seems  likely»  ,  ■ 

In  the  northeastern  States  prospects  are  generally  satisfactory.  However, 
ahove-normal  temperatures  the  last  half  of  March  advanced  "buds  and  apples  may  "bloom 
earlier  than  usual.     This  is  in  contrast  to  last  year  when  the  season  v/as  later  - 
than  usual. 

Tie  South  Atlantic  area  had  a  very  short  crop-  last  year.     If  co-nditior.s  con- 
tinue favorahle  a  large  crop  might  he  expected  this  year  as  there  is  a  tendency; to 
have  alternate  small  and  large  crops  in  this  area,    Eruit  "buds  are  unusually  nu- 
merous and  large.     The  1948  crop  is  especially  vulnerable  to  April  frosts  as. hud 
development  is  a'oout  2  weeks  earlier  than  usual.     Some  ■blossoms  on  early  varieties 
were  killed  "by  frosts  on  April  3  and  4  in  several  souther©  yirginia  counties," 

In  the  Central  States  apple  trees  came  through  the  winter,  in  good  condition. 
Bloom  is  expected  to  occur  ahout  the  usual,  date  varying  from  early  April  in  early  ' 
?reas  to  late  May  in  late  areas.     In  Michigan,  there  has-heen  a  small  amount  of  ; 
hud  injury,    Orcliards  that  v/ere  defoliated  hy  ccah  last  year  have  very 'poor  pros— 
^e^ts  this  year*     In  Illinois  the  large  19^7  crop  sharply  reduced  the  "bud  set  for 

V/estern  apple  orchrLrds  are  in  good  condition.    Moisture  supplies  appear  ade- 
quate except  in  California  where  drought  conditions  have  caused  concern  ahout  later., 
irrigation  water  supplies.     In  California,  the  non-irrigated  Gravenste.in^ acreage 
in  the  Sonoma-Mendocino  area  proha"bly  is  the.  most  fortunote  area  as  to  winter  rain 
supply.     In  V/ashington  and  Oregon  the  season  is  ahout  two  weeks  later  than  last 
year  and  ahout  usua.l.    Buds  ape  in  healthy  condition  and  unless  there  arc  late 

spring  frosts,  crops  should  he  la,rge.     This  is  the  Hon"  year  for  Revrtovms,  the  . 
most  important  Oregon  variety,  . 

PEACHES!     In  the  10  Southern  early  peach  States  the'seas'on  is  ahfut  3  weeks  ear- 
lier than  last  year  and  slightly  earlioif  than  usual,  Eall  and  vdnter 
rains  have  made  it  very  difficult  for  grov/ers  to  carry  on  pruning  operations  and  . 
spray  programs.  In  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas  there  was  a- good  hud' set  and  the  out- 
look was  ^avorahlo  until  the  night  of  March  29  X'rhen  low  temperatures  did  extensive 
damage.    Prospects  now  vary  greatly  hetv/een  areas  and  even  within  the  same  orchard. 
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In  Georgia^,  the  damage  was  light  south  of  Macon  but  very  severe  in  the  cent- 
ral sector  betv/een  Ilacon  and  Atlanta  with  fruit  buds  in  some  orchards  renorted  com- 
pletely wiped  out.     North  of  Atlanta  damage  was  not  as  bad  as  in  the  central  area. 
In  South  Carolina,  Elbertas  survived  the  cold  better  than  the  'earlier  varieties. 
The  main  producing  areas  of  Spartanburg  and  the  Ridge  still  appear  to  have  a  fair 
sized  crop.     The  Llorth  Carolina  Sandhills  area  reports  heavy  losses  on  low  lands 
with  high  land  fruit  hurt  very  little.     The  Arkansas  crop  prospect  varies  greatly  by 
areas.     In  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State--  subzero  v/eather  about  March  10  killed 
practically  all  bi^ds.     The  Nashville-Highland  area  suffered  extensive  daraage 
from  March  11-13  freezes  and  somewhat  less  than  half  a  crop  is  novr  expected.  The 
Clarksville  area  has  had  little  frost  damage  and  a  large  crop  now  seems  likely. 
In  eastern  Oklahoma,  lov/  winter  temperatures  killed  most  of  the  peach  buds.  For 
the  10  southern  States  as  a  group,  April  1  conditions  averaged  67  percent  of  normal 
compared  v/ith  78  a  year  ago  and  the  10-year  (1937-46)  average  of  71  percent.  How- 
ever, the  damage  from  the  late  March  cold  snap  .is  only  partially  reflected  in  this 
year's  April  1  condition.     The  crop  prospect  for  the  area  is  probably  smaller  than 
indicated  by  the  reported  condition. 

In  Virginia,  high  March  temperatures  advanced  buds  and  by  March  25  (about 
10  days  earlier  than  usual)  peaches  were  in  full  bloom  except  in  high  areas  in 
southwestern  Virginia  and  the  Shenandoah  Valley  and  in  a  few  northern  counties. 
Prospects  were  reduced  sharply  by  March  28-29  frosts  and  a  below-average  crop  is 
now  expected.     Gome  early  "'Test  Virginia  peaches  vrere  in  bloom  by  April  1,  about 
3  weeks  earlier  than  last  year.     The  March  28  freeze  did  some  but  not  excessive 
damage . 

Pennsylvania  peaches  were  hurt  by  late  low  March  temperatures  but  most  of 
the  damage  was  in  the  noncorimercial  areas.     In  New  York  there  \ms  some  tree  injury 
inlarjd  from  Lake  Ontario  in  'Tayne  County  but  only  nominal  damage  in  the  principal 
areas  along  the  Lake,  and  in  Niagara  County.     There  was  some  winter  and  spring  bud 
injury  in  New  Jersey  y; hie h  was  not  extensive  enough  to  materially  affect  the  size 
of  the  crop. 

Midwestern  areas  report  variable  injuryo     Most  of  the  buds  vrere  killed  in 
Missouri  except  in  the  southeast.     The  crop  was  in  full  bloom  in  the  southeast  the 
last  week  of  1'fe.rch.     Southeast'    Nebraska  and  northeast  Kansas  report  a  heavy  kill 
of  buds.     In  Illinois,  peach  buds  v/ere  thinned  enough  by  lov;  temperatures  to  indic- 
ate a  short  crop  in  many  areas.     Damage  to  Michigan ' s  peaches  is  spotted.  The 
Peach  Ridge  area  north  of  Grand  Kapids  suff  ered '  severe  injury  v/hile  the  southwest- 
ern counties  have  good  crop  prospects.     Damage  is  greatest  av/ay  from  Lake  Michigan. 
In  Ohio,  Ottaiva  county  peaches  shov;  little  injury  whereas  Sandusky  and  Lake  counties 
report  a  heavy  kill.  .  There  was  some. injury  in  southern  Ohio. 

California  peaches  have  shov.m  a  good  blossom  although  probably  not  as  heavy 
as  during  each  of  the  last  two  seasons.     It  is  too  early  to  judge  the  fruit  set 
but  it  appears  adequate  for  a  good-sized  crope     Shortage  of  ivater  may  prevent  the 
full  siz  ing  of  Clingstone  peaches.     Prospects  appear  favorable  in  "Jash ingt.on 
where  the  bloom  is  expected  about  the  -usual  time  ■.vhich  is  tvTO  weeks  later  than  last 
year. 

PEARS  ;     In  some  California  localities  pears  had  reached  full  bloom  by  April  1, 

while  in  later  areas  blossoming  had  not  begun.    Although  it  is  too  early  to 
judge  the  fruit  set,  pears  are  mostly  situated  vhere  water  supplies  will  be  nearly 
adequate,  and  satisfactory  crops  should  dcvelopo 
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Washington  pear  orchards  are  in  excellent  condition,  but  pruning  and  spraying  are 
on  schedule.    Full  blooa  is  expected  about  2  weeks  later  than  in  1947.  Oregon 
prospects  are  favorable.    Liberal  March  rains  relieved  v/orry  over  v/ater  supplies  in 
the  Rogue  River  Valley  v/here  the  season  is  about  a  v;eek  behind  last  year.     In  the 
Hood  River  Valley  the  season  appears  at  least  tv/o  weeks  later  than  last  year. 

In  the  Eastern  States  the  prospective  early  bloom  makes  the  crop  more  sus- 
pectible  than  last  year  to  April  and  May  frosts.     There  has  been  some  v/inter  bud 
injury  in  Michigan, 

GRAPES:        California  grape  prospects  were  satisfactory  on  April  1»    Hov/ever,  'late 
frosts  are  still  a  hazard  and  v/ater  supplies  raay  be  inadequate  in  some 

areas  * 

In  most  areas  of  the  Eastern  and  Central  States,  grapevines  came  through  the 
winter  in  good  condition  but  v;ere  still  dormant  on  April  1. 

CITRUS:      Total  orange  production  for  the  1947-48  season  is  estimated  at  110  million 

boxes,  vihich  is  2  percent  less  than  the  March  1  estimate  because  of  a 
decline  in  prospects  for  California  Valencias.    Production  last  season  v/as  a  record 
high  of  114  million  boxes  and  the  1936-45  average  v/as  83;|  million  boxes.  The 
total  grapefruit  crop  is  estimated  at  61  million  boxes        2  percent  above  last 
season  and  36  percent  above  average. 

ifi^hout  58  million  boxes  of  oranges  v;ere  harvested  by  April  1  in  both  1948  and 
1947,  leaving  about  52  million  boxes  this  year  and  56  million  boxes  last  year 
available  after  April  1,    These  include  California  Valencias  harvested  in  the 
summer  and  fall,  ar.iounting  to  28  million  boxes  this  year  and  34  million  boxes 
last  year,,    Quantities  processed  to  April  1  this  year  totaled  a,bout  22,7  million 
boxes  compared  v/ith  about  15„6  million  boxes  last  year.     Grapefruit  harvested  to 
April  1  totaled  almost  36  million  boxes  of  v/hich  about  19  million  v/ere  processed, 
leaving  about  25  million  available  after  April  1.     In  1946-47  about  39  million 
boxes  were  harvested  to  April  1  of  v;hich  19  million  v;ere  processed,  leaving  about 
20.5  million  boxes  available  after  April  1, 

The  Florida  orange  crop  is  estimated  at  a  record  total  of  56  million  boxes 
compared  v/ith  53,7  million  boxes  last  seasono    By  the  first  of  April  nearly 
40  million  boxes  had  been  harvested  of  v/hich  about  21  million  v;ere  used  by  canners. 
Last  year  to  April  1  about  38  million  boxes  of  Florida  oranges  had  been  utilized; 
of  these,  canners  took  14  million  boxes.    Harvest  of  the  early  and  midseason  crop 
of  31  million  boxfes  is  practically  completed.    More  than  8  million  boxes  of  the 
Valencia  crop  of  25  million  boxes  had  moved  by  the  first  of  April.  Florida 
tangerines  are  estimated  at  3,9  million  boxes  compared  with  4,7  million  produced 
last  season.    Harvest  was  virtually  completed  a  month  ago.     Grapefruit  is  estimated 
at  31  million  compared  v/ith  29  million  last  season.    To  April  1  this  year  about  19 
million  boxes  of  grapefruit  had  been  utilized,  of  V'/hich  canners  took  about  12-|- 
million.    Last  year,  also,^  about  18.5  million  boxes  v/ere  utilized  to  April  1, 
of  v/hich  canners  took  over  11  million  boxes » 

Texas  grapefruit  are  estimated  at  24  million  boxes  —  3  percent  more  than 
v/ere  produced  in  1946-47.  Oranges  are  placed  at  5*8  million  boxes  —  16  percent 
more  than  last  season.  To  April  1  this  year  about  15  million  boxes  of  grapefruit 
v/ere  utilized,  of  v/hich  abouj;  6o5  million  boxes  v/ere  used  by  canners-.  Last  year 
about  18.5  million  boxes  were  utilized  to  April  1,  of  v/hich  about  7  million  v/ere 
canned.  About  4  million  boxes  of  Texas  oranges  v/ere  harvested  by  April  1  in  both 
1947  and  1948,    Very  few  Texas  oranges  are  processed. 
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Arizona  f^rape fruit  are  estinated  at  3.0  rnillibn  boxes  conjNaj-ed  -;dth  U.l 
rnillion"Ta"st.  "Sei  son,  Less  than  a  million  boxes  r.-ere  harvested  and  onl;/  19^,000 
boxes  vrere  processed  to  April.  1  conu  ared  -'.dth  1,65  million  boxes  harvested  and 
5h-8,000  boxes  processed  to  the  sa^e  rirte  last  year^    i'javel  and  miscellaneous 
oranges  are  placed  st  ,i|8  million  i.xixes  ccnpared  yfith  ,6  inillion  iD.st  season. 
Valencias  are  forecast  at  ,2b  ::i:'llion  coxes  conpared  T'lth  ,6  million  in  19i;6-ii7» 
Considera  .■le  quantities  of  Valencia s  are  cein-;^  dijjaped  because  of  severe  freeze 
damage,  ':. 

California  NaA^el  and  miscellaneous  oran  ;es  are  estimated  at  19.1  million 
boxes.     Harvest  in  the  Central  and  Northern  districts  has  been  completed  L'or 
several  rreeks  and  is  nearly  three-iifths  complete  in  t  lie  southern  counties.  The 
Valencia  crop  is  now  estimated  at  only  28  million  boxes  com.pared  vdth  3h  million 
boxes  last  season,     Valencias  will  be  harvested  mostly  next  summer  and  fall, 
California  grapefruit  are  placed  at  2^9  million  boxes  this  season  compared  with 
3.1  million  in  l^h^-hl ^    Lemons  are  estimated  at  12,2  million  boxes  —  11  percent 
less  than  last  season. 

Prospects  are  satisfactory  for  the  -new  crops  of  citrus,    "u'eatiier  in  Floriaa 
continued  favorable  during  March  mth  moisture  generally  suJ'ficient,  Trees 
bloomed  in  early  March  and  carry  a  heavy  set  of  f}-uitc    Texas  citrus  trees  -^ere 
in  full  bloom  by  the  latter  part  of  Jfeirch  --  a  little  later  than  usual.  Freezing 
temperatures  on  Fiarch  11  and  high  mnds  on  March  1$  apparently  caused  onl^y  slight 
damage  to  Lower  Valley  trees  and  bloom  and  a  full  set  of  fruit  is  no^-^  in  prospect. 
In  Arizona  citrus  areas,  shortage  of  rainfall  and  irri  ;;ation  y^ater  continues  to 
be  serious,    California  weather  during  Ilarch  v.^as  favorable  for  citrus.  The 
severe  winter  drought  was  broken  by  several  rains  during  the  month.    The  spring 
bloom  had  not  appeared  generally  by  Arril  1,    The  dry  winter  may  result  in  a  ■ 
lighter-than— usual  set  of  fruit, 

FLIP'S  AUD  FRIII']S3;  Cali'fornia  plums  bloomed  fairly  early  and  .in  most  instances 

all  varieties  sho-.-ed  satisfactory  blossom,    Ilo-^ever,  a  heavy ' 
shed  is  occurring,  especially  for  such  early  varieties  ^s  Beauties.    Some  growers 
fear  that  later  varieties  may  follo^v  this  same  pattern,  but  it  is  too  early  to 
m.ake  an  appraisal, 

California  prune  orchards  ^.'rere  nearing  the  full  bloom  stage  on  Ap.ril  1 
V';ith  a  heavj"  and  strong  bloom..    In.  the  Soncma-riapa  area  and  north,  the  de\'elop- 
m'ent  is  somewhat  later.    It  is  too  early  to  judge  the  crop.    It  is  expected  that 
orchards  irrigated  from  wells  will  produce  a  good  crop  but  that  total  production 
will  probably  be  limited  by  lack  of  soil  moisture  in  tho  drier  locations.  In 
the  ■'lilton-Rr'eewater  District  of  Eastern  Oregon,  there  is  a-  good  bud  set.  Peak 
bloom  is  expected  about "m.id-April,  two  weeks  latter  than  last  year.  Prospects 
for  summer  irrigation  water  are.  better  than  usual.    In  western  Oregon,  .full 
bloom  is  expected  about  three  weeks  later  than  in  19U7  vrhen  the  unusually  early 
bloom  was  caught  by  almost  continuous  rains  which  resulted  in  near  failure, in 
most  orchards,    'Jashingtpn  prune  orchards  should  bloom  about  tvro  weeks,  later 
than  la'st  year,    Idaho  prune  orchards  are  in  good  condition, 

APRICOTS ;  California  apricot  orchards  cam.e  through  Ihe  Yrinter.in  good  condition. 
The  .fruit  set  is  generally  satisfactory.    The  crop  V-as.  small  last  year 
and  if  conditions  continue  favorable  a  good  19l-i-8  crop  is  likely.  Prospects 
appear  favorable  for  apricots  in  both  '.T.'.sh-'ngton  and  Utah, 

FIGS  AFP  OLII^S;  California  fig  orchards  were  in  .good  condition  on. April  1, 

Leaves  and  fruit  forms  appeared  during  the  last  vreek  of  IlarcTi, 
Conditions  to  April  1  were  favorable  for  California  olives  except  in  the  drier 
areas,  _  p"T 
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CK35\II]G  : "    SMeot  cherry  pros'jects  apjjear  favora"ble  in  "both  Ore^-on  and  Ifochin^.'ton. 

The  Geason  is'  a"bout  t\io  v/eeltG  later  than  last  year  v;hich  rninini^.es  the 
poGSihility  of  clanage  from  late  cpring  frost?.     ilQistvre  conditions .  apoear  satis- 
factory i.i.all  areas  and  consideralDly  "better  than  v.siial  in  the  Ealles  area  of  Ore- 
gon v'here  a  fo-irly  large  ";>roportion  of  the  orchards  are  o--.  ;"ry  lando     In  t'c  ir.ain 
California  a^reas,   cherries  passed  full  hloom  about  i-iarch  25o     Trees  appear'  to  have 
a  fair' fruit  set,    A  little  frost  injury  has  "been  reported  in  San  Joaquin  Cotmty, 
In  the- Eastern  Sto.teg.  sveet  cherry  prospects  have  been  reduced  by  frosts  and 
freezes  in  liichigan,   Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 

Sastei-n  sour  cher;-y  orchards  apparently  came  through  the  winter  In  good  con- 
ditio^!.    Advancement  of  the  sea.son  is  about  n'Tmal  but  high  late  llp.rch  and  earlj- 
Aoril  tempera-tuxes  have  advanced  buds  and  the  crop  ma,y  be  more  vulnerable  to  A'oril 
and  May  frosts  than  usual, 

ALMOIEiG;  ll^'jTU'I'S  AITS  ?ILr3R?S:     California  almond  Prospects  are  varied.  Earlier 

varieties  bloomed  late  in  January  and  have  been 
subjected  to  m.an^'  nights  of  frost.     On  Airil  1  nuts  were  beginning  to  size,  V/ith 
prospective  cro\:)s  varying  from  verv  light  sets  to  rather  good  sets.     Prospects  are 
generally  m.ore  favorable  in  the  irajjortant  producing  areais.     Production  is  ez'ected 
to  be  light  in  the  non-irrigated  areas  due  to  a,  combination  of  frost  and  drotight. 

California  v.'alnut  orchards  are  in  good  condition.     Early  varieties  such  as 
Paj^ne  v;ere  beginning  to  sho^j  some  bud  grov;th  by  April  1  and  ca.tkins  had  a;opeared  on 
seme  of  the  early  trees.     There  had  been  no  freeze  dama,:  e  to  A^oril  ]..     In  Oregon, 
walnut  trees  are  still  dormant,  but  in  good  condition, 

Oregon  filbert',   orchards  are  in  good  condition.     Veather  conditions  during 
the  blooming  period  v/ere  varied.     It  is.  too  early  to  deteri-nine  what  effect  these 
conditions  m.ay  have  had  on  polline.tion. 

EARLY  IRISH  "OTATOr'S :     April  1  condition  of  parly  potatoes  in  the  10  Southern 

States  and  California  is  reported  at  77  percent  ox  normal. 
This  condition  is  the  s'^me  o.s  a  -"-ear  ■^-  o  but  1  ooint  belcv;  avera-ge.     Onl^-  in 
ITorth  Carolina,  Alabama  and  California  ir  condition  above  average.     Cold,  wet 
weather  delayed  plo.nting  in  r.ost  areas  of  the  South  cond  in  some  States  growers 
were  una.ble  to  plo^nt  all  of  the  com.mercial  acreage  originall-"  planned.  Consider- 
able acreage  in  South  Carolina  has  been  lost  because  of  wet  soil  and  seed  rotting 
in  the  ground. 

Plo.rvest  of  the  vjinter  crop  is  finished  in  Texas  and  nears  completion  in 
Florida,     This  crop  vras  the  smallest  si^ice  19^0,   the  result  of  reduced  acreo.ge  in 
both  States  a.nd  belov;-average  -^^ields  i  r  Florida,,  ,■: 

The  earl"  soring  crop  in  Teioas  and  Florida  is  expected  to  exceed  19^7 
a.nd  average  production*     Harvest  h-'^  s  started  in  the  Hastings  section  of  Florida 
and  there  has  been  a  little  digging  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  of  Texas.  Yield' 
prospects  in  Texas  v/ere  reduced  by  the  March  10-12  cold  spell  and  winds  that 
follov/ed  on  March  15.  '  "  ■  ■ 
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Comirierci&l  acreape  for  late  spring  harvest  in  the  Southern  States  and  Calif- 
ornia is  somewhat  larger  than  the  acrepge  harvested  in  1947  but  is  h^-low  average  <, 
Planting  of  the  coinmercial  crop  in  Forth  Carolina  vras  de]  ayed  but.  I'ad. been  completed  by 
April  1.     Soils  in  that  State  are  in  pood  condition.     In  South  Carolina,  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  commercial  acreage  was  lost  because  of  v/et  soil  and  seed  rotting  in 
.the  grounds     Condition  of  the  crop  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  is  poor,  reflect- 
ing the  effects  of  the  cold,  wet  weather  at  planting  time.     The  com.m.ercial  crop  in 
Alabama  has  made  good  progress  despite  some  frosts  on  Tarch  29r     In  Fississipri  and 
Louisiana^  the  com.mercial  acreage  was  reduced  sharply  and  planting  was  delayed  by 
excessive  rainso    Only  about  one-half  the  comjnercial  acreage,  in  Arkansas  was  plant- 
ed by  April  1  and  very  few  potatoes  were  up  to  stand  on  that  date*     Planting  of  the 
Oklahoma  crop  has  also  been  delayed  but  conditions  v/ere  favorable  for  planting  dur- 
ing the  last  week  in  Jferch.     Growers  in  California  have  increased  potato  acreage 
sharply  this  year  and  the  acreage  for  harvest  is  only  slightly  belov;  the  record 
acreage  of  1946 e     In  Kern  County,  potato  fields  are  generally  in  excellent  condi- 
tiono    The  effects  of  drought  have  been  limited  to  a  few  fields  in  the  ^r^^dison  dis- 
trict.    The  California  crop  has  escaped  serious  frost  damage  although  there  v^ras 
some'  frost  in  the  Edison  district  which  singed  leaves  and  retarded  plant  develop- 
ment..    Except  for  possible  localized  s.hcrtagesj  water  supplies  should  be  adequate 
to  "make"  the  crop, 

PASTURES;     Farm  pastures  wore  off  to  a  better  than  average  start  this  year.  Growth 
of  green  feed  had  advanced  rapidly  in  contrrl  rnd  southern  sections  east 
of  the  Jfississippi  River^  but  was  somiewhat  delayed  by  cool  weather  in  the  vifestern 
half  of  the  country,  end  by  lack  of  moisture  in  a  few  scattered  areas >    For  the 
United  States  as  a  vj-hole,  the  condition  of  farm  pastures  on  April  1  averaged  83 
percent  of  normal,  not  so  good  as  in  either  194.5  or  1946,  but  bettor  than  on  April  1 
in  any  other  year  since  1929o    With  soil  m.oisture  supplies  ample  to  abundsnt  every- 
where except  in  the  Southwest y  Ca  lifornia,  end  sections  of  the  North  Centre  1  Plains, 
prospects  for  development    of  abundant  green  feed  for  livestock  with  the  ccming  of 
warmer  weather  appear  excellent. 

In  Louisiana  and  the  Southern  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  the  April 
1  condition  of  pastures  was  appreciable  above  average  for  the  date  and  feed  avail- 
able' for  livestock  vj-as  ir.uch  miore  plentiful  than  a  year  ago  when  cold  weather  delay-, 
ed  the  early  development  of  farm  pastures c     In  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas,  pasture  con- 
dition vms  also  much  better  than  a  year  ago,  though  only  about  average  for  the 
date;.     In  eastern  and  central  sections  of  Texas-  pastures  showed  good  growth,  but 
mid-March  freezes  together  with  shortage,  of  nioisture  in  the  western  and  southwest- 
ern areas  held  the  April  1  pasture  condition  for  the  State  well  below  average. 

In  New  T'exico,  moisturu  supplies  were  I'luch  better  than  a  year  a^o,  but  early 
growth  of  pastures  and  ranges  has  l^een  retarded  by  cold  weather.     In  /.rizona  and 
much  of  Nevada,  early  growth  of  feed  was  limited  by  cold  dry  weather.     In  Calif- 
ornia, March  rains  relieved  the  prolonged  drought  and  stimulated  ncv/  grovrth,  but 
green  feed  was  still  short  on  j-.pril  1  ^^nd  additional  moisture  was  needed  for  sus- 
tained growth.     In  lYashington  and  Oregon,  the  condi.tion  of  pastures  vras  much  lower 
than  a  year  ago  when  the  season  v/es  unusually  e:  rly,  but  v/as  not  far  from  average 
for  April  1,  and  ample  soil  m.oisture  gave  prospects  for  rapid  growth  v/ith  the  com- 
ing of  v.rarm.er  weather. 
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In  the  northern  States 'east  of  the  .Kocicy;  I'^ountaing  pasture  prospects  were 
rather  generally  favorable  because  of  good  moisture  supplies,  but  in  States  west  of 
the  Mississippi  development  of  new  feed  was  delayed  by  cool  weather.    In  Kansas, 
vifheat  pastures  were  not  carrying  the  number  of  livestock  they  did  .a  year  aro  and  in 
sections  of  South  Dakota  subsoil  moisture  was  short.     East  of  the  Mississippi,  live- 
stock were  obtaining  some  gr6en  feed  from  pastures  as  far  north  as  southern  Indiana 
and  Illinois,  although  in  many  areas  pastures  were  still  too  wet  for -extensive 
grazing.     Prospects  •  for  the -d  evelop;rent  of  grass  in  the -rriore  northern  and  northeast-^ 
ern  States -'with  the '  coming  of  warmer    weather  vj-ere  generally  excellent,. 

J'TLK  PRODUCTION:    Milk  production  on  farms  in  the  United  States  during  ■  arch  is'  ' 

estimated  at  9.3  billion  pounds,  5  percent  less  than  in  ?aroh  a' 
year  r-go  and  the  lowest  for  the  month  since  1941  but  1  percent  above  the  193  7-4^6 
average^    f'onthly  milk- production  per  cow  w&  s  the  highest  for  any  i'.-arch  except  1947 
but  m.ilk  cow  numibers  viere  at  the  lowest  level  since  the  fall  of  1939o     Daily  milk, 
production  per  capita  in  I'arch  was  only  2.05. pounds,  lowest  for  the  month  since 
1937  and  considerably  below  March  1947  and  the  1937-46  March  average,  both  of  which 
were  2o21  pounds. 

April  1  milk  production  per  cow  in  herds  kept  by  crop  correspondents  aver- 
aged 15,84  pounds^   7  percent  above  a  m.onth  earlier.     This  is  about  the  usual  season- 
al increase  from  ■'''-arch  1  to  April  Ic     This  production  per  cow  was  1  percent  less 
than  a  year  earlier  but  otherwise  the  highest  on  record  for  April  1«    Milk  cows 
were  receiving  less  grain  and  other  concentrates  per  head  than  a  year  ago,  and 
pastures  v^rere  as  yet  furnishing- little  feed  for  milk  cows  except  in  southern  areas. 
April  1  m.ilk  production  per  cow  was  1  to  2  percent  under  a  year  earlier  in  all 
major  geographic  divisions  except  the  South  Central  States  where  production  was  2 
percent  abcve  a.  year  earlier.    Milk  per  cov;  was  5  to  11  percent  above  average  for 
the  date  in  all  major  geographic  divisions*    Compared  v;ith  a  mionth  earlier,  April  1 
production  per  cow  was  up  4  percent  in  the  West  Forth  Central  States  and  up  8  to 
10  percent,  in  the  other  major  geographic  divisions.  •  ; 

The  percentage  of  milk  cows  reported  in  production'  on  April  1  averaged  69.3 
for  crop  correspondents'  herds,   slightly  lo¥v'"er  than  a  year  earlier,  higher  than  on' 
April  1  of  1943  through  1946,  and  lower  than  on  April  1  of  1938  through  1942„  The 
percentage  milked  was  3  points  higher  then  a  m.onth  earlier,  which  was  slightly 
more  than  the  usual  seasonal  increase  fromi  March  1  to  April  1„     The  Dercentepre  of 
cows  milked  on  April  1  was  -above  the  193  7-46  average  for  the  date  in  the  North--  ,. 
Atlantic,  ''•Yest  North  Central,  and  Western  States,  and  below  the  average  in  the  East 
North  Central,  South.  Atlantic ,  and  South  Central  States,  . 

Vr-.roh  1948  milk  production  in  the  22  Stat--:s  for  v/hich  monthly  milk 
production  estimates  ^  rc  r.vailablc  indicates  th-at  milk  production  in  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  in  some  intcrmountain  States,  and  in 
California  vms  generally  above  average     for  the  month,  'whil-:  production  in  the  mid- 
west States  and  in  the  i^acific  Northwest  was  generally  below  average  for  the 
irionth.     Virginia  wrs  the  ■  only  State,  of,  the  22  where  March  milk  production  was  the 
highest  on  record,    I'arch  m.ilk  production  was  le-ss  than  the  sam:e  month  a  year  ago 
in  all  but  a  feiv  State s<,    Monthly  milk  prodyctioji  per  cow  vjv.s  at  or  n^ar  the  high- 
est on  record  for  March  in  19  of',  the  22  States«    .In  Wisconsin,  Oklahoma,  and  Oregon, 
March  production-  per  cow  this  year  has  been  exceeded  in  3  or  more  years. 
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In  Wisconsin,  the  Nation's  leading  dairy  State,  Ifarch  milk  traduction  v;as 
1,304  million  pounds*  in  Minnesota,  776  million  pounds;  in  California,  532  million 
pounds;  in  lov/a,  495  rnillion  pounds;  in  Michigan,  4^9  million  pounds,  March  Toro- 
duction  for  all  22  States  is  shown  in  the  tatle  "below. 

ESTIILIISD  MOlTTiCY  MILK  PRODUCTIOH  OH  FAM4S,   SELECTED  STATES  l/ 


state 


:  March  l 
5 Average: 

•  1             O      \  1  ^  m 

±X931~±^L 

March.* 

1947  ! 

Fob,  ! 
1948  ! 

'^a*  Cxi 

:  State 
L  

:  Iforch  i 
; Average  t 
• 1917-^6 5 _ 

March,' 

19^7  ! 

1948  : 

Mar  ch 

1948 

Million  pounds 

Million  pcunds 

7T  T 

92 

80 

91 

!  H.C, 

109 

119 

102 

118 

Pao 

458 

393 

456 

!  S.C, 

46 

46 

41 

48 

Ind, 

261 

283 

240 

279 

:  Tenn. 

1^5 

158 

134 

158 

11  lo 

437 

465 

396 

439 

!  Okla. 

201 

198 

151 

174 

Mich. 

4li 

469 

401 

ij-49 

Mont, 

51 

50 

39 

46 

Wis , 

1,1^5 

1,369 

1,090 

1,3C4 

Idaho 

99 

107 

92 

104 

Misa. 

780 

830 

671 

776 

Utah 

50 

56 

55 

Iowa 

^40 

560 

426 

495 

Wash, 

158 

162 

134 

157 

Mo.  . 

261 

296 

244 

285' 

Oreg, 

108 

103 

79 

103 

IT.  Dak, 

156 

148 

123 

138 

Calif. 

L^7 

5^2 

4iiO 

.532 

ITanSo 

242 

234 

201 

217 

Other 

Vao 

113 

128 

122 

137" 

'  States 

2,9^0 
£,196 

2,936  _ 

_2.^71_  _ 

_  _2^712_  _ 

U.S, 

a,  802. 

8^219  _ 

_  9^2Z3 

1/  Monthly    data  for  other  States  not  yet  availahle. 


ORAIH  AI-TD  COi'CBl'^TES  FED  TO  MILZ  COWS:     Grain  and  concentrates  fed  on  Aioril  1  to 

milk  cov;s  in  herds  kept  "by  crop  corre- 
spondents avers.ged  So^6  pounds  per  cov  for  the  United  States,  ahout  half  a  ;oo'and 
less  than  a  year  earlier.    Records  availaole  from  1944  show  A;oril  1  feeding  rates 
of  jp'-i-S  pounds  per  cov/  in  1944,  5.54  pounds  in  l^kS,  5,48  pounds  in  1946,  and  5,99 
pounds  in  1947,    Weather  ar-ound  the  first  of  April  v/as  generally  mild  and  in  ; 
the  South,  v/here  pasture  feed  is  noi>.r  availal^le,  some  redactions  from  winter  feed- 
ing rates  were  apparent,     Hovrever,  in  northern  dairy  sections,  whei*e  grass  is  not 
yet  available,  the  rate  of  grain  feeding  was  near  its  sea-onal  peako 

The  quantity  fed  per  cov/  on  April  1  this  year  v;as  "below  that  of  a  year 
ealier  in  all  major  geographical  divisions.     The  largest  decline,  a  full  -oound 
per  cow,  occurred  in  the  V/est  North  Central  States,  v;here  last  year's  corn  crop  v;as 
short  and  competition  from  other  livestock  keeno .  In  the  ITorth  Atlantic,  regions,  , 
heaviest  concentrate  feeding  area,  the  quantity  fed  per  cow  on  •^T)ril  1  v/as  three- 
tenths  of  a  poiind  less  than  a  year  earlier  "but  more  than  in  1944,  1945,  and  19^6© 
In  "both,  the  East  and  West  Worth  Central  States  and  in  the  VJestern  States,  the 
quantity  fed  per  cow  on  April  1  was  less  than  on  that  date  in  any  of  the  preceding 
4  years o 

The  milk-feed  and  "butterfat-f eed  price  ratios  in  mid-I%rch  vrere  the  lo^^/est 
for  the  date  since  1937o     The  current  high  cost  of  grain  and  concentrates  relative 
to  prices  "being  received  "by  farmers  for  milk  and  cream  is  a  factor  in  smallt^r 
amounts  of  concentrates  fed  per  milk  coko     Some  farmers  v/ith  limited  supiolies  of 
feed  grains  have  reduced  rates  of  feeding  so  as  to  have  enough  for  other. kinds 
of  livestock,  while  others  who  customarily  "buy  concentrates  for  their  milk  cov/s 
have  cut  their  rate  of  feeding  to  reduce  pr •-eduction  costs  v/here  possihlee 
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About  14  percent  of  the  crop  correspondents  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
reported  no  grain  fed  to  their  milk  cows' on  April  1  compared  to  only  11  percent  a 
year  earlier.     In  every  iriajor  geographical  division  and  in  three-fourths  of  the 
individual  States,  the  percent  of  crop  c^orrespondeiats  reporting  no  grain  fed  to 
their  milk  cows  on  April  1  was  greater  than  a  year  earlier* 

POULTRY  AND  EGG  PRODUCTIOII;     Farm  flocks  laid  6,093,000,000  eggs  in  March  —  1  per- 
cent less  than  in  March  last  year,  but  10  percent  above 
the  1937-46  average.    Decreases  in  egg  production  from  a  year  ago  of  1  percent 
in  the  South  Atlantic,  2  percent  in  the  West  North  Central  and  5  percent  in  the  South 
Central  more  than  offset  increases  of  1  percent  in  the  Ea^t  North  Central  and 
Western  States  and  2  percent  in  the  Worth  Atlantic  States*,   Egg  production  for  the 
first,  quarter  of  this  -^rear  was  2  percent  less  than  in  the  first  three  months  last 
year.    This  decrease  was  largely  the  result  of  2  percent  fewer  layers  on  hand 
during  the  quarter* 

* 

Egg  production  per  layer  in  Earch  was  16*6  eggs,  compared  with  16#4.  a  year 
ago  and  the  average  of  15»4  eggs.     The  rate  for  the  month  vms  5  percent  above'  that 
of  last  year  in  the  East  North  Central  and  South  Atlantic  States,  1  percent  belov^r 
last  year  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  about  the  sam.e  in  the  West  North  Central,  South 
Central  and  ^le stern  States.    Average  egg  production  per  layer  in  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  was  40.0  eggs,  compered  with  4-0«3  last  year  and  the  average 
of  34,9  eggs. 

The  Nation's  farm  flock  averaged  365,925,000  layers  in  March        2  percent  less 
than  in,  March  last  year,,  but  2  percent  above  average.     There  v/ere  fewer  layers  than 
last  year  in  all  parts  of  the  country  except  the  North  Atlantic  and  "'"■estern  States, 
ivhere  there  was  an  increase  of  2  percent.    Decreases  in  layers  from  last  year  viere 
6  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic,  5  percent  in  the  South  Central,  4  percent  in  the 
East  North  Central  and  2  percent  in  the  V/est  North  Central  States,    The  decrease 
in  layers  from  March  1  to  April  1  was  4,0  percent,  compared  with  3,9  percent  last 
year  and  the  average  of  3,4  percent. 

Chicks  vxid  young  chickens  "  of  this  year's  hatching  on  farms  April  1  are 
-estimated  at  158,721,000,  the  smallest  number  since  1941  —  24  percent  less  than  a 
year  ago  and.  12  percent  less  than  the  10- year  average  holdings.     Young  chicken 
■holdings  on  April  1  were  smaller  than  a  year  ago  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Decreases  from  a  year  ago  were  37  percent  in  the  "^''est  North  Central,  26  percent 
in  the  East  North  Central,  24  percent  in  the  South  Central,  18  percent  in  the 
North  Atlantic,  12  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  3  percent  in  the  West,  Young 
chickenson  farms  on  April  1  do  not  necessarily  indicate  the  size  of  the  year's 
chicken  crop.    However,  this  decrease  is  in  line  with  farmer's  reported 
intentions  on  February  1  to  buy  20  percent  fewer  baby  chicks  this  year, 

CHICKS  AND  YOUNG  CHICmiS  ON  Fi.K'iS  APRIL  1  • 
(Thousand  s) 

Ye~r  ^""■^^  ~'~  E.^^orth  T  ¥.lTortF:~  "S'outh  ~  7  ~S~uth~  'T^^~  "^-r-United 

:Atlantic  :     Central  :  Central:  Atlantic  :  Central  :  ®^  :States 

Av.  1937-46        23,099  32,556  37,884      25,630  46,664      14,160  179,992 

1947  31,448  40,431  53,258       22,915  43,736       16,821  208,609 

1948  25,633  30,110  33,448      20,216  33,038      16,276  158,721 
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Prices  received  by  farmers  for  eggs  in  mid-March  c.veraged  42,6  cents  per 
dozen,  the  highest  March  price  of  record,    .Tjiis  compared  with  40,1  cents  a  year 
ago  and  23»,9  cent's,  the  10-year  average.     Egg  prices  decreased  2«,4  cents  per  dozen 
from  February  to  March  this  year  compared  v/ith  an  increase  of  lo5  cents  last  year 
and  the  10-year  average'  decrease  of  1,3  cents*    Egg  markets  were  irregular  during 
March  v/ith  prices  tending  moderately  lov/er,  ,  An  early  period  of  price  declines  in 
the  East  and  Central  l^est  T)\ras  foll6v;ed  by  moderate  advances.    After  the  Easter" 
Holiday  needs  v/ere  supplied,  the  price  trend  again  \»;a,s  do\vnvrardo    On  the  Pacific 
Coast  markets,  hov;ever,  prices  were  fairly  steady.    Supplies  of  all  qualities  of 
eggs  vrere  fully  a.mple,  with  appreciable  quantities  moving  into  storage,  ■ 

Chicken  prices  averaged  27o2  cents  per  pound  live  weight  on  March  15,  a  record 
high' price  for  the  month.    This  compares  with  26,6  cents  a  year  ago  and  an  average 
of  18,5  cent  So     Prices  increased  lc2  cents  per  pound  during  the^month  ending  March 
15,  v/hich  is  four  times  the  average  seasonal  increase.     Poultry  markets  v;ere 
irregular  during  March,  but  on  the  whole  prices  averaged  higher  than  in  February, 
ps.rt icular ly  for  fryers  and  roasters,'  which  vrere  scarce  in  all  areas.    Trading  on 
all  classes  of  poultry  vms  fairly  active,  being  stimulated  by  the  holiday  demands* 

'Turkey  prices  in  mid-March  averaged  37,0  cents  per  pound  live-  rreight,  the 
highest  March  price  in  16  years  of  record,  compared  with  29,7  cents  a  year  ago  and 
an  average  of  22,2  cents©     Market  receipts  of  live  turkeys  v;ere  limited,  and 
readily  clearedo     Offerings  of  dressed  turkeys  vrere  ample  but  closely  held»  The 
demand  was  quite  active  for  the  season,  pcrticularly  for  turkeys  under  16 
poundso     Storage  "stocks  of  turkeys  on  March  1  totaled  70  million  pounds,  compared 
v;ith  126  million  pounds  a  year  ago  and  the  1943-47  average  of  80  million  pounds. 
Stocks  declined  about  13  million  pounds  during  February,  which  is  tvrice  the  5-year 
average  decline. 

The  mid-March  cost  of  the  United  States  farm  poultry  ration  was  ^4,.65  per 
100  pounds,  an  increase  of  10  cen'ts  from  a  month  ago.    This  compares  v:ith  s^3,77 
a  year  ago  and  a  10-year  average  cost  of  |2»25,    The  egg-feed  and  chicken-feed 
price  relationships  on  March  15  vrere  considerably  less  favorable  than  a  year  ago  or 
the  10-year  averages    The  turkey-feed  ratio  v/as  little  changed  from  a  year  ago,  but 
it  was  considerably  less  favorable  thrzi  the  10-year  average  ratio* 

CROP  REPORT TiTG  BOARD 
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WINTER  WI-iEAT 


RYE 


State 


Average 
1 92  7-46 


Production  '   _ 

,  Indicated- 

 _^£^i^-_l^  1^48. 

Thousand  bushels 


1947 


Average 
193  7-46 


Condition  April  1 

]  1947  ;  1948 
Percent 


7,177 

9,192 

11, 22^^ 

86 

92 

89 

N.J. 

1,272 

1,875 

1,785 

89 

87 

03 

PSc 

18,458 

22,296 

20, 87^^  ' 

84 

■  89 

87 

Ohio 

42^956 

49,028 

53,^29 

87 

87 

94 

Indo  ■ 

26,966 

35,811 

39,512 

86 

88 

93 

111. 

29,474 

28,380 

"30  J  672 

88 

89 

94 

iiich. 

18,706 

29,800 

36,504 

87 

92 

Yifis. 

769 

817 

840  ■ 

88 

82 

9l 

Minnc 

2,  992 

1,970 

2,180 

84 

82 

91 

Iowa 

5,389 

3,157 

5 , 372  • 

88 

■  93 

39 

¥.c  , 

23,576 

24,438 

30,624 

81 

87 

91 

N.Dak. 

■71 

82 

83 

S .Dak, 

2,38.7 

6,549 

^,33^ 

77 

87 

89 

Nebr , 

53,442 

89,292 

75,123 

77 

■91 

39 

Kans  o 

167,718 

286,702 

159,280 

81 

93 

73 

Del. 

1,231 

1,407 

1,460 

90 

■  87 

91 

Md« 

7,246 

7,770 

■  7,542 

88 

89 

85 

Va, 

8,024 

6,522 

9,163 

85 

89 

92 

W.Va, 

1,700 

1,763 

1,616 

85 

■  87 

93 

NX  . 

6,567 

8,449 

6,136 

85 

84 

85 

S.C  . 

2,735 

4,356 

"3,003 

78 

81 

78 

Ga, 

2,102 

3,360 

2.  ^70 

80 

76 

70 

Ky. 

6,072 

5,184 

^  184 

84 

87 

''J 

Tenn, 

4,883 

5,190 

5  ,?o6 

85 

86 

89 

Ala^ 

163 

155 

Miss  . 

]_/222 

460 

288 

— 

• — 



Arko 

468 

372 

387 

Okla, 

63,680 

104,734 

75,450 

78 

85 

78 

Texo 

45  „686 

124.270 

Up.  PAa 

755 

Mont . 

23,626 

22,899 

32,585 

82 

.90 

86 

Idaho 

16, 973 

22  260 

22,3i)U  . 

'  Q9 

o4 

no 

92 

Wyo  p 

2,376 

4,687 

5-660 

■79 

95 

90 

Colo. 

20,220 

■  56,494 

51,338 

■  78 

93 

91 

N  .Mex  . 

2 , 951 

•  9,120 

2,985 

■  1/75 

76 

72 

Ariz  o 

684 

588 

,  _  600 

Utah 

3 , 945 

5,632 

5,620, 

91 

84 

94 

Nev. 

131 

■  162 

162 

Wash, 

37,572 

51,850 

-  68,740 

89 

94 

95 

Oregc 

15,777 

16,951 

22,66c 

90 

96 

95 

Calif » 

12, 283 

12,028 

9,526 

85 

91 

70 

IT.S. 

688,606  1, 

067, 970 

860,521 

81 

88 

89 

1/  Short 

-tiiTie  aver 

age. 
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GRAIII  STOCKS  O''  FAi^^S  OF  APRIL  1 


Corn  for  grain 

Wae&t 

Oe.ts 

State  :Averap:e: 
: 1937-46: 

. 1947     ;  .1948 

: Average 
: 1937-46 

[   ■ 1947   [  1948 

:  Avera;;;e: 
:  1937-46: 

1947 

[  1948 

T  h  o  u  s  911  d  ju  s  he  1  s 


I  'Ta  in  e 

23 

22 

12 

12 

6 

1    57  2 

1  079 

892 

N.Ho 

34 

65 

35 

99 

117 

56 

Vt, 

57 

53 

18 

5'^6 

536 

1^  W  \J 

202 

iia  s  s  0 

:  102 

132 

124 

51 

65 

58 

Rol. 

22 

18 

16 

-I 



10 

8 

9 

Conno 

150 

143 

12  S 

— 



53 

68 

56 

IT,  Y. 

2,204 

3,  123 

1, 

685 

1,908 

904 

1,947 

9,549 

12^297 

5,469 

N.J. 

2,588 

3,094 

Z, 

466 

226 

279 

394 

472 

461 

350 

Pa. 

,18,  58  9 

21,323 

ZO, 

690 

3,  910 

3,  584 

4,682 

9,  631 

12,013 

7,151 

Ohio 

'58,066 

66,738 

45, 

726 

6,  264 

3,C82 

6,864 

13,529 

23,027 

7,623 

Indo 

■7e,325 

102,013 

75, 

862 

3,089 

1,615 

3,044 

•13,024 

17,622 

11,326 

111, 

190,215 

209,634 

134j 

354 

3,046 

871 

1,711 

44,837 

49,  577 

35,102 

Micho 

18, 692 

16,260 

12  J 

671 

5,  232 

3,  205 

6,258 

18,9  56 

2  6,  599 

15  642 

V^is  o 

17, 571 

19  858 

19, 

442 

685 

S05 

1,173 

'35  537 

47 , 408 

4^1,723 

I'linn  0 

IP.  711 
(  D  ,  f  X  X 

9  7P, 

Q  P7n 

CO,  ^l-o 

7  7    09  7 
1  1  y  \JC  1 

5R  ROn 

I  owa 

iii  0 ,  b4o 

<c9  o,  Joo 

J-O  D  J 

0<,iC 

n  /ion 

i,  429 

■4o4 

AO '2. 

10,306 

84,  6o0 

65,019 

Mo. 

51,733 

69, 943 

33, 

99o 

2,  836 

1,456 

2, 199 

14,  66  2 

18,283 

W.Dak, 

2,076 

2,  412 

2, 

856 

44,794 

37,752 

55,494 

27, 103 

31,909 

29^713 

So  Dak. 

26,461 

47,042 

26, 

250 

12, 698 

15,427 

19,842 

29,002 

48,191 

39,160 

Nebr. 

74,051 

102,847 

54, 

'389 

12,  69  2 

6, 161 

16,254 

18,732 

29,400 

21,308 

Kanp  o 

19,355 

22,  270 

12, 

512 

27, 970 

12,779 

63,074 

■8,937 

10,950 

12,946 

Del. 

1,  370 

2,073 

1, 

547 

95 

49 

98 

22 

16 

'is 

Md. 

6,418 

7,  114 

4, 

827 

517 

586 

660 

•  307 

326 

328 

Va. 

12, 892 

17, 269 

1  7 

623 

O 

1,229 

1,  1C:8 

1,193 

642 

1,  065 

726 

■  0  V  a « 

T  P.7A 

O  f  O  I 

O  ,  'drO  I 

/I 

71  7 

ov  o 

oo  o 

494 

7R1 
/ox 

726 

?  1     7  n 

X  w , ooc 

?F>    1  '^7 

086 

1    1  S7 

1  RQO 

1    20  R 

2  1  RP 

2',  208 

X  c ,  o  o  / 

1 1 

9?  1 

£o  £o  X 

1  P  Q 

o4o 

"1  p^ " 

■  X  ,  u  X  o 

?  911 

C  ,  C  X  X 

1  963 

ua  o 

X  O  ,  J  C'± 

(CU . 

( (CU 

?Rn 

1  '  7 

OOD 

1    1 R1 

X  ,  XO  X 

2  254 

r  xd.  0 

ii,  1 1  <c 

X,  o  _o 

o  ' 

1 1 

X  X 

29 

-  '  18 

r.y . 

ic D,  UOO 

■3  C      'Z/1  Q 
OD,  O'iO 

(cy . 

156 

OOO 

1  PP 
X  DC 

Ooo 

Qnn 

604' 

Ten".% 

24, 197 

20, 500 

O  /I 

<,4  , 

Ull 

4  c  4 

o  c:  o 

252 

41-x 

i,  Ooy 

OOO 

Ala. 

19, 649 

16,777 

17, 

796 

16 

16 

9 

442 

609 

305' 

Fiss. 

18,068 

13,266 

15, 

687 

1/  17 

10 

41 

1,088 

1,  269 

1,872 

Ark. 

11,948 

11,  -51 

7, 

754 

52 

29 

63 

1,021 

650 

1,253 

La. 

7,  216 

4,095 

4, 

093 

462 

238 

335 

Ok  la , 

6,  934 

■1,993 

5, 

275 

6,  305 

3,089 

9,426 

5,903 

4,  460 

'7,321 

Tex. 

le, 536 

12, 348 

9j 

494 

3,073 

1,573 

12,-^27 

7,371 

5,619 

3,750 

Mont, 

199 

25 

92 

21,969 

14, 464 

16,724 

5,882 

5,674 

4,925 

Idaho 

421 

321 

288 

5,893 

3,  833 

3,794 

2,267 

2,526 

2,195 

216 

53 

85 

1,  204 

748 

1,471 

1,  6.59 

2,656 

1,969 

Colo, 

3,148 

2,  398 

233 

4,748 

4,079 

8)267 

2, 176 

2,132 

2,829 

N.Mex, 

824 

602 

609 

467 

145 

848 

226 

99 

.239 

Ari  z. 

135 

130 

110 

44 

28 

35 

52 

64 

«7 

Utah 

36 

17 

17 

1,  537 

1,2  57 

1,536 

690 

635 

1,014 

Nev. 

5 

2 

3 

128 

82  . 

92 

80 

•  62 

131 

VJasho 

107 

78 

87 

5 ,  3  8  0 

6,237 

4,856 

2,  290 

1,966 

1,703 

Oreg, 

294 

186 

156 

3,058 

2,013 

1,729 

2,  664 

2,739 

3,040 

Cnlif , 

403 

280 

189 

c80 

630 

301 

146 

171 

49 

T,TiT,7i8 

1^27'5',  529" 

849,15^ 

~.9" 37026" 

"13S78'51~ 

256,533  4^,492 

~5"327895~ 

"41076^' 

Short  -time  average. 
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UNITEID  BXATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Crop    Report  bureau  of  agrscuutural.  economics  Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of  CROP  reporting  board  Axx.il.a.;,.. .19Aa.  

Apnil.-l^...ia4a   5xQQ-J'-.iL.-(:E^-a^I^^_ 

lllMllllllMlllininillltli  :lllllllllllMMUHMII)IU|tMIMIIMnilllMMItllMIIIMnitlMII|>MHMIIirilllUIMIMIIIIIMMUIHIIHIinillllllMII^  M  t  M  i  >  ■  1 1 1  M  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  M  1 1 1 1 1 1 1  <  >  t  Ulll||t 

^  GR/iJN  STOCKS  ON  FARI'iS  ON  AF'.llL  1  -  (CONTDTTjED) 


Barley  : 

Rye               ■  : 

Soybe< 

State  : 

1947 

*         1948  ■ 

1  O/l  7 

xy4 .' 

xy4o 

xy  4  / 

1  0/  ft 

- 

Thou   s  a  n 

d    b  u 

■  

s  h  e  1  s 
"  — —  —  •  — — —  •■  - 

'ia 

O  O 

on 

,  5 

F.Y. 

i,  ioi 

nor" 

895 

17 

36 

■^9 

N.J. 

h:X) 

37 

S.\J 

Oo 

Pa. 

1,  055 

85 

'J  J- 

Xfo  '.^ 

OhD  0 

iOU 

i;;5 

32 

X  (O  o 

<C/,  too 

■   n  9 
'J'x2 

Ind, 

"1  r\ 

J-'xO 

XO'± 

111. 

0  i 

/  J 

7  SO? 
1  ,  owe 

1  r\    1  1 
XU, 401 

i 'ich. 

J.  J  (  PC 

~t  9^7 
i,  ri  /  O 

74 

224 

387 

«J  Vj  f 

ooo 

Wis . 

1     1  09 

X,  i  biC 

105 

260 

P7 

Minn. 

5,  Do4- 

84 

172 

X  ,  Ow  X 

<i,  4 'J  4 

I  o^^^a 

u  u 

^    c;  9  c; 

Iv'o. 

P77 
•    ■  C  1  1 

O  1  1 

44 

33 

1  29? 

~L  ^  C>  -J  cj 

1  709 

N.Dak. 

1  7riA 
XO  J  /  U^r 

TO  Ci'O 
lO,  C'<j<i 

86 

654 

16 

XO 

S.Dak, 

IT'?/"! 
■'-  -^5  <^  J- 

177 

1,069 

66 

lie; 
XXO 

Nebr. 

9  Q7Q 

307 

7£  Q 

04 

Kans  • 

X  ^  O  u  D 

tj,  -i-  VJ  C7 

42 

69 

2  61 

tj  vJ  X 

Ooy 

Del. 

XO 

DO 

6 

12 

-J- 

148 

1  RR 

xoo 

Md. 

A71 

7 

X  Q  C 

lie 

Va. 

D-.U  J 

35 

71 

288 

0  /  u 

Yfo  Va. 

t;  1 

^  X 

D  D 

8 

A 

0 

N .  C . 

9  1  C 

44 

X,  'JlJvy' 

0  0  0 

0  2  2 

O  o  w  o 

5  5 

o 

X'sJ 

XX 

4o 

60 

\jrca.  • 

y 

y 

0 

9  9 

34 

I.  V  o 

C  X 

00 

9  C  1 

Tpnn  . 

loO 

X  ,  V 

X>7 

9R 

Q7 

,  1O2 

A  la 

J  -  .1.  O.  o 

4 

n 
X 

7  9 
1  C 

37 

T  ■  -i  o  o 

1      J.  O  1^  • 

A 

4 

9 

200 

ArV 

ill  iV  • 

o 

o 

xu 

49  1 

238 

XJCA  . 

yo 

54 

'^yxv  -Let.  . 

04  (J 

99 
CC 

oo 

0 

7 

Tex. 

R 

Q 

Ifont . 

7  371 

5  5fi1 

<J  ,  --J  L>  -L 

1  97 

Idaho 

9  '^.'Z.c 
Cf  OOD 

9  CCD 

<d,  55o 

11 

14 

1,  8.30 

1,272 

1  7 

X  J 

Colo. 

..  3,902 

4,913 

78 

94 

NcMex.- 

60. 

211 

4" 

6 

Ariz  0 

149 

.  154 

Utah 

1,555 

1/523 

17 

20 

170 

222 

Yfash. 

810 

'  613 

22 

17 

Or^g. 

1,  449 

140- 

151 

Calif-. 

l',  382 

1,082 

8 

8 

U.S. 

66,531 

68,69  6 

1,700 

4,434 

25,475 

32.647 

UN|-rE:D  STATEIS  DEPARXMELNT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Qj^QP    p^^pQp_p  BUREAU  OF  AGRicAjirTURAL.  ECONOMICS  Washington,  D.  C, 


as  of 


CROP  REPORTIMG  BOARD 


IIHtMIIIIMIIIlMMIIlltllltll(MnilllMIIHllllll«IIMIIIIII:lll1(IIIIIIIMMlHMIIIIMItllllMI 


IIIIIIIIIIIIMMI 


II  III  IKlltl  Mtin 


IIMIIIIIIIIIIItllllUlllltlltllllllllllllt  till 


A]2J:il„9a..l948  


ll  1111111*111 1 


iiitinitiililill^ 


PASTUPK 
Condition  April  1 


State 

:Avera£.;e : 

:  193 7-46: 

1  Q4-7  * 

P~e 

r  c  e 

n~t 

Maine 

88 

90 

88 

90 

96 

99 

Vt . 

95 

93 

90 

Mass  , 

92 

92 

97 

R.I  . 

85 

90 

99 

Conns 

89 

89 

98 

N.Y„ 

84 

87 

88 

N.J. 

82 

86 

Pa, 

83 

84 

88 

Ohio 

82 

81 

90 

Indo 

81 

78 

90 

Illo 

84 

79 

89 

Micho 

86 

90 

91 

ViFi  s  o 

88 

87 

91 

Minn « 

82 

85 

91 

Iowa 

87 

90 

90 

Mo. 

77 

70 

84 

n.Dak. 

71 

80 

84 

S  .Dak, 

72 

89 

88 

Webr « 

71 

86 

84 

Kans . 

76 

85 

84 

Del. 

82 

77 

91 

Md. 

80 

76 

85 

Vao 

81 

69 

90 

W  „Va . 

78 

68 

88 

N.,C  . 

81 

76 

88 

S  aC  * 

69 

61 

75 

Ga, 

73 

64 

80 

Fla. 

74 

60 

79 

Ky. 

78 

66 

88 

Tenn. 

77 

62 

83 

Ala  o 

74 

59 

77 

Mi  s  s . 

72 

62 

76 

Ark, 

72 

55 

73 

La  o 

75 

64 

79 

Okla  0 

71 

63 

72 

Texo 

75 

68 

67 

Font, 

79 

88 

84 

Idaho 

88 

94 

83 

V^yo.  " 

81 

86 

88 

Cold  , 

79 

87 

8'8' 

N  -.Iv;ex , 

76 

71 

76 

Ar  i  z . 

86 

85 

78 

Utah 

87 

92 

88 

87 

87 

81 

'"^ash. 

81 

92 

85 

Ore^  -« 

80 

92 

80 

a  X  i  f  y 

81 

78 

58 

T9"'  " 

'  79 

•  "  83 

PEACHES 
Condition  April  1 
Average  :. 


1937-46 


I945;i946;i947;i948 
Percent 


EARLY  T'OTATOES  l/ 
Condition  April  1 


.average  :  : 
1_93  7-46  £         _  1  _  _ 
Percent. 


78 

92 

88 

87 

70 

82 

83 

83 

73 

90 

82 

85 

69 

74 

72 

59 

71 

85 

78 

78 

76 

74 

68 

70 

70 

75 

74 

56 

71 

77 

66 

70 

69 

87 

76 

74 

70 

78 

73 

■80 

71 

81 

76 

72 

70 

73 

69 

69 

67 

84 

85 

78 

68 

75 

74 

70 

71 

80 

74 

73 

G9 

77 

69 

68 

65 

80 

85 

44 

29 

79 

74 

69 

71 

85 

79 

73 

36 

73 

77 

72 

Includes  all" 
I i  sted  , 


Irish  (white) 


_  ^  71  86"~    81    "  _7P  "■'  67_        7F  "    "  "~7'7  77" 

potatoes  for'  "arvest  before~Sept'.T  rn~r.ri~Stat'es"  ' 
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UN|-r5£D  SXAXES  DEPARTMENT  OF  A<3  Rl  C  U  l_T  U  RE 
_  r-j  .BUREAU  OF"  AO R 1  c u uTu R A u.  ECONOMICS  Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of  CROPREPORTING  BOARD  AEriLJj-.-Pi-Q  

Al>rn__.l,..1948.  


iiMiiiiiMiiininii 


tniMlltllMMII 


CITRUS  FRUITS 


CROP 


STATE 


:  "Average 
:  1936-45 


Production  l/"  _ 
Indicated 
1947 


ORAWGPS ; 
California,  all  . 
Have  Is  fk  Vise.  ,£/ 
Vaiencias 
Florida^  all 

Early  &  Midseason 
Vaiencias 
Texa§j  all  2/ 

Early  K-  Midseason 
'Vaiencias 
Arizona,  all  2/  , 
Navels      I'isc ;  ; 
Vaiencias 
Louisiana,  all  Z/  . 

~  Z  I  l!^t^-i^'.^  Z  Z  I  Z  Z  ~  ' 

"Total  Early  ft  Fidseason  5/  " 
Total  Vaiencias 
""TAlJGFRITTFg:  ^  ' 

Florida 
All  oranges  and  tanr.erines : 

 .5_States  4/  

"GRAFEFRUITT 
Florida,  all 
Seedles  s 
Other 
Texas,  all 
Arizona,  all 
California,  all 
Desert  Valleys 

_    Other   ^ 

""4~atates  ¥/  ~  ~ 


1945  .  1946 
.  Thousand  boxes 


46,532 
18,203 
28,329 
^3,030 
18,125 
14,905 
.2,942 
1,722 
1,220 
697 
327 
3  71 
288 
J"£,488_' 
38,6'64 
_4-4_,8_24 

3,190 


44,010 
17,680 
26,330 
49,800 

•  25,400 

•  24,400 
'  '4,800 

2,880 
1,920 
1,210 
570 
640 
330 

"looTiso" 

■■  46",  860" 
53,290 


53,670 
19,670 
34,000 
3_/53,700 
5/30,500 
23^200 
5,000 
3,150 
1,850 
1,200 
600 
600 

 ^410 

"113,  98_0' 
"547330' 
59,650 


47, 100 
19, 100 
28,000 
56,000. 
31,000 
25,000 
5,800 
3,480 
2,320 
760 
480 
280 
30 0_ 
109,960 


5': 


.60' 


4,200      3/4, .700 


55,600 


900 


86,678        104,350      118,680  113,860 


22,830 
8,840 

13,990 

16,121 
3,031 
2,611 
1,115 
1^49_6 

44,593" 


32,000 
14,000 
18,000 
24,000 
4,100 
3,350 
1,220 
_' 2,130 
63'',  450 


3/29,000 
3/14,000 
3_/l5,000 
6/23,300 
£/  4,100 
3,120 
1,220 
__  1 , 900 
59,520 


31,000 
14,000' 
17,000 
24, 000 
0,000 
'2,860 
940 
__1,_920 
60,860" 


14,450  13,760 


12,200 


L^^ONS: 

California  4/     ^  12,186 
LIMES ;  -  ■  •  .  . 

Florida  4/  •  -  135    ,  200  170  190 

Apri_l      forece.st  of  1948  crop  Florida  limes  210.  • 

1/     Season  begins  with  the  "bloom  of  the  year  sho^m  and  ends  with  the  completion  of  harvest  the 
"following  year.     In  California  pic!-:ing  usually  extends  from  about  Oct.  1  to  Dec.  -31  of  the  fol- 
lovdng  year.     In  other  States  the  season  begins  about  Oct.   1  and  ends  in  early  sum.i.er,  except  for 
Florida  limes,  harvest  of  which  usually  starts  about  April  1.     For  some  States  in  certain  years, 
production  includes  some  quantities  donated  to  charity,  unharvested,  and/or  eliminated  on 
account  of  economic  conditions^.     2/    Includes  small  Quantities  of  tangerines.  Production 
includes  the  followdng  quantities  in- 1946  not  harvested  on  account  of  economic  conditions  (1,000 
boxes):     Oranges,  Florida  Early  and  Midseason,  900;  Tangerines,  Florida,  800;  Grapefruit,  Florida 
Seedless,  800;  Other,  1,800.    4/    Ilet  content  of  box  varies.     In  California  and  Arizona  the 
approximate  average  for  oranges  is  77  lb»  and    grapefruit  65  lb.  in  the  Desert  Valleys;  68  lb.  for 
Calif,  grapefruit  in  other  areas;  in  Florida  and  other  States,  oranges,  including  tangerines, 
90  lb.-  and  gra.p e fruit  80  lb.,  Caiifc  lemons,  79  lb;  Florida  iimeSj  80    lb.     5/  In  Calif.,  and 
Ariz, ,  Navels  and  miscellaneous,    6/  Production  includes  the  following  excessive  quantities  not 
utilized  on  account  of  econo-aic  conditions:    .Tex.,  500,000  boxes;  Ariz.,  923,000  boxes  (480,000 
boxes  unharvested  and  443,000  boxes  dumped). 
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u  rs  n"££D 

STA-TES; 

DEZPAR-TM'EiNT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Crop  Reporx 

By REAU 

o 

AG  RIC'J  UTU  RAL 

ECONOM  ICS 

Washington,  D.  C, 

as 

of 

CROP 

REPORTING 

BOARD 

-1.9.48 

ipril._l.^... 
 WlK 

1948 

lULUlll(llllllllill(tlilliiliiti>tiiti<iiiiili;i 

X"PT  T^i  R  tCRTERc 

State  : 

I"iilk  produced  per  nilk 

cow  1/  J 

"Grain" 

fedj: 

'?T  milk  cow 

1/  27 

and  ; 

April  1  Avs 

April  1, 

April  1,  ; 

April  1 

,  :    Apri  l  1,  : 

April  1, 

Di  vi  s"i  on  i 

1937-46  : 

19^7 

1948  : 

1946 

: 

1947  : 

1  948 

P 

0  u  n'  a 

s' 

P 

X 

0  u 

n  d  s 

13.9 

14.9 

13.5 

S  9 

5.8 

0.  D 

N.F, 

15.  5 

17.8 

16. 4 

c:  tr 
o  •  o 

.  5.8 

o .  o 

Vt. 

,^  15. S 

17.5 

16. 5 

o  •  u 

6.2 

5.9 

Mass . 

18.3 

19.0 

18. 4 

/I 

O.  'i 

6.8 

6. 4 

Conn. 

18.1 

17.9 

18.  5 

5o  9 

6.0 

6  n 

N.Y. 

19.3 

21.4 

20.  9 

7. 0 

7.4 

7  n 

N.J. 

20.7 

21.1 

cl.  c 

8  ] 

8,6 

c .  o 

Pa. 

18.0 

19.4 

19.  8 

7.4 

8.3 

7.9 

N  Atl 

18.28 

19.55 

ly .  lo 

6.8 

7.4 

7.1 

Ohio 

15.6 

16.4 

16.2 

6.5 

7.0 

6.1 

Ind. 

14.5 

15.5 

15.8 

5.9 

6,3 

5  9 

111. 

16.0 

■  17.0 

16.  7 

6.  8 

7  S 

D»0 

Micho 

18.4 

19.8 

19.4 

6.  5 

7.1 

O.  0 

Y.ls. 

18.7 

21.1 

20.1 

6  R 

6.8 

6. 1 

ill.  IM  .  W/fenXi. 

17  24 

18.  64 

18.43 

D  .  O 

■  6.2 

Minn. 

•  9n  Q  - 

(CU  .  o 

21.2 

5.9 

6.  4 

5.8 

Iowa 

16. 1 

'  18.6 

17.4 

7.5 

8.5 

6.9 

Mo. 

lU.  U 

11.  D 

11.6 

4.2 

0.4 

4.5 

i\i .  uaK. 

lo .  y 

14  J  / 

14.9 

5,0 

5.3 

4.5 

o  •  jjaK  ■ 

-  13.0 

13.6 

5cl 

5.3 

4.2 

17  0 

15.5 

5.  / 

6  7 

5.2 

Xans . 

15.0 

16.3 

15.8 

5.  4 

5.8 

5.3 

I'li.i. .  oent. 

14.  70 

16.  73 

16.37 

b.  o 

6.  5 

5.5 

Mi. 

17  7 

16.3 

7.6 

7.5 

7.6 

Va. 

11.0 

11.8 

13.2 

4.8 

5.9 

4.9 

v..  va. 

9;5 

■10.5 

10.4 

/I  1 

4.1 

1 

11.1 

11.9 

12.  5 

O  • 

5.6 

0.1 

C!  P 

10  .-3 

'10.5 

11  =  3 

^  7 

3,6 

4  ? 

LTcL  . 

8.6 

■  9,1 

9.4 

4  1 

4.3 

3.6 

S. Atl. 

10.86 

11.85 

llr  82 

4.8 

5.1 

4  7 

10  ..5 

•10.9 

11. 2 

5.6 

6.2 

5.2 

Tenn. 

9.9 

10,5 

11.1  ' 

'-i  .  (J 

4.8 

4.6 

Ala.  • 

8.6 

•  8.5 

9.0 

4. 2 

4  7 

4.1 

-t  •  J- 

13.  s  s . 

6.  9 

7  5 

8.0 

3.3 

2 

O  *  X 

Ark. 

t  ii) 

7.8 

0.4 

Okla. 

10 . 9  ■ 

11.4 

10.8 

O  «  c? 

*-i  •  O 

4.5 

8.8 

'  8.5 

8.7 

O  .  1 

3.5 

4.2 

S.Cent . 

9.31 

9.54 

9.75 

3.7 

4.2 

4.1 

l^font . 

14.2 

15.6 

15.7 

4.0 

4.2 

3.5 

Idaho 

17.4 

19.5 

20.3 

4.2 

4.2 

4.4 

Vlyo , 

13.6 

16.5 

16.  7 

3.9 

4.3 

3.2 

oolo. 

15.1 

16,9 

16.5 

4.  / 

5.1 

4.8 

Utah 

17.0 

18.8 

20.0 

4.1 

4.1 

3.8 

Wash. 

17.8 

18.5 

19.2 

0 .  o 

5.7 

5.7 

Oreg, ' 

16..4 

17.7 

17.4 

4.4 

4.8 

4.9 

.:alif . 

19.9 

.  21.5 

21.1 

4.2 

4.3 

4.2 

lieat  

U.S.  . 

16.89 
-  -I^.EIZ  Z  Z 

I  k'hz  ~.  z 

4.3 

X/"~Figures-  for  ^^ew  ^^np-land  States  and  ^^ew  J'ersey  represent  combined  crop  and 
sp'  cial  dairy  reporters;  o'-^er  states,  regions,  and  U.  S. ,  crop  reporters  only. 


Regional  figures  include  less  important  dairy  States  not  shown  separately." 
2/  Includes  grain^  millfeeds  and  concentrates. 
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Crop  Report 

as  of 


UNITEID  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL.  ECONOMICS           Washington,  D.  C, 
CROP  REPORTING  BOARD   


iritiii:»iiiii 


iiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiMliKiiiin' 


ilMilllllllllMtlllllllMMIIIMHIIMnr 


MARCH  EGG  PROT)lJC^IO>T 


State  "  "'iFumljer''of  layers"nn  ~S      ^^gg?*  per 

and  !'h?^nd  du^-irg  March        t      100  layers  

Division  "^19/^7      "     TW         i     ~19^7       IW  tl9U7    }  19/48  - _^^9^7 


To  t al  eggs_r)rqduced_ 

IQi^S 


ThouGandc 


Me. 

Tt„ 

Mas  So 

Ccnn« 

H.J, 
Pa„ 

F.-Atl. 
Ohic"*  ' 

Indo 
111. 
Miche 


1,920 
1,39^ 

80  6 

^77 
2.722 
12,4l6 
8,220 

18^03/4 

16,316 
13,620 
19.16^ 
10.306 


1,952 
1,9^0 
808 
i+.180 

2,620 
12.59^ 
8,108 
19^2U0 


Fumher 
1,885  "  17786 


15,867 

13,35^ 
17.796 
9.858 


1.817 
1.990 
1,978 
1.928 
1.80/^ 
1,730 
1.773 

1,770 

i,6zk 
1.717 

1,606 

1.593 


1,761 

1,903 
1,9UJ^ 
1.913 
1,823 
1,686 
1,810 
1,730 
1,761 
1,761 
1,832 
1,<86 
l,6i+6 


-  i5^6ll  15^.2ip„  1.187  _  1,193 


36 

3^ 
16 
8k 
9 
i^9 
215 
1U6 
309 
898 

265 
23^ 
308 
16^ 
2^8 


Minno 

Iowa 

Mo. 

S^Iak. 
Netr^ 
Kans , 


2/4-,  966 
29.256 
19,253 
^,273 
8,035 
12,878 


22^085„ 
2^^,758 
28,960 
18,8^ij- 
ii',078 
8,222 
12,232 


l,6ij-9 
1,690 
1,730 

1.3^5 
1.5^1 
1,7^2 

13 4.718       13j.066  1,860  _  1I779 


Wo£oCa3t;.112^329l  Illp.,,ll0~  ~ 


Del„ 
Md„ 
Vae 

Va, 

S.Cn 

Ga« 
Fla^ 


836 
3»277 
8.33^ 
3,220 

8  J  330 

3  c  216 
5,7kk 


8^2 
3.2^^1 
7.56^ 
3,120 
7.323 
3 -.038 
5,539 


1,625      1,70k  1,219    1.228  1,129 

"  '    '         "         Ii^l3  ~  '"J^08""  I.T56 

^79       ^89  1,238 

3-^1       326  780 

59  55  1^-5 

128  127  316 

224  213  569 

25^  _    222   633 

1.681  _  1,679  1\889    17850       ~  ^.831 

-  -  -  35 

136 

3hk 
12k 
27  k 
89 


-.liV05_  1^826  


Tenn- 

Misso 
Ark,, 
Lah 
Oklan 

G_«Centj;^ 
Mont « 
Idaho 

Oolo« 
F«Mox„ 

. Arizo 

'^Utah 

Washo - 
Oregp 
Calif „ 


9.357 
8,626 
5.774 
5,378 
5,560 
3.058 
9,030 
22j^700 
29..^83: 
1,556 
1.948 

2,76d 
9'^6 
536 

2.666 
258 

^>175 
2,993 

l^a.lZ6 


il^st 3.  „  „  12^689, 


■J 


8.902 

8,320 
5,314 
5,038 

5,435 
2,890 
8,650 
„  21^57_  „ 
?6il06 

"  ~1.528'"  " 

1,834 

631 
2,747 
934 
571 
2,705 
267 
3,970 
2,638 
^  154.368^  _ 
23^153. 


1.655 

1.637 
1,717 

1.383 
1.593 
1.742 
1,860 
1,?81 
1,643 
1.628 
1,655 
1.569 
1.472 
1,318 
1.243 
1.1^0 
1,497 
1 .547 
1.420 


1,779 
1.717 
1.764 

1,680 

1,559 
1,308 

1,342 


14 

53 
138 

51 
123 
42 
71 


15 
56 
133 
52 
114 
40 
74 


162 


-  1*5.87  _  _27  _  „  29   „  _65  66  


103 
99 
44 

230 
24 

140 
619 

375 
858 
"2T492" 
"  "'7l8~ 
607 
742 
432 
_66l 

1.117 
1,25B 

751 
136 
296 
529 

_  _^5^__ 

k,fk^_ 

"""'37 

134 
318 

119 
241 
81 

157 
66 


1,35? 


2.0. Atl^  «  34,662       32^493_  1,497  _  1,579      119   513_ 

"  '  -    -     -  -        ~  -     --,637  "  " 

1,581 
1,414 
1,203 
1,321 
1.302 
1.668 
1.181 


1.240 
1.401 
1,265 

1,745 
1,643 
1,12^ 

1,547 
1,801 
1,674 

1,621 
1,621 
1.786 
1,686 
1.720 

1,795 
1,817 
1.792 


143 
122 
78 
67 
78 
39 
158 


146 

132 

75 
61 

72 
38 
144 


„  373  341 
1.I2S  1*^6C  ~ll009_  _ 


1,544 
1,693 
1,680 
1 . 730 
1,541 
1..699 
1,720 
1,705 
1,767 
1,798 
1.Z73 


24 

35 
11 
ij'5 

15 
10 

45 
4 

7 


24 
31 

is 

14 
10 
47 

5 
70 
47 


,_25,4  272  _ 


1,750      1.744  71~172~  3Z9 
^  -32^^915^-  J365^925.   1,642  7;  i,66l  6,157  l6^093l 


1,230 
~  338 
279 
167 
136 
153 
77 
378 
„  821 
2,349 
~  "61 
86 

27 
110 

37 

24 
116 

10 
204 
136 

^15 
•"174^" 

I1I.I2T 


l-tll3 

319 
265 
150 
117 
134 
72 
348 
^'713 

61 
81 

27 
118 

33 

25 
120 

12 
201 
134 

 736  

7.  _la.5^8_  _ 

15^11^^  ^  I 


21 


■     ■  i 

'  (i^?W»f.  A^^i^^*^^  ? 
I     H  '-<^'  H  B.  ^  t 


